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THE OUTLOOK 


The Boom in Industrials—Foreign Selling—New Financing— 
Business Conditions - The Market Prospect 











HE public has at last become convinced that the big war profits of leading 
industrial companies are genuine, not mythical, and that the war will last 
another year, so that these profits will continue. The result has been a 

rush to buy industrial stocks, with volume of business on a scale not seen before 
for nearly ten years. 


Rails and Industrials 


EW who do not keep close track of the market are aware to how great an 

extent the sharp advances in price have been confined to the industrial 

and metal divisions of the market. At this writing the average of railroad stocks 

is only a little above the previous high point reached last June, and only a 

point or so above the high of November, 1915. Fifteen leading industrials, 

however, average nearly twenty points above their previous highest prices, and 
about fifty points above any record previous to 1915. 

Four times since 1909 this industrial average declined within a few points of 
70—in June, 1910; September, 1911; June, 1913, and July, 1914. It has now 
risen above 150, or a gain of approximately 110 per cent. over the low level of 
those five years, while the gain over the highest level touched during that 
period, 94 in September, 1912, is well over 60 per cent. 

We may say roughly, then, that our industrials are selling at about double the 
average prices at which they ruled during the five years, 1910-14. It may well 
be questioned whether such a wonderful advance does not fully discount even 
the great prosperity which the war has brought, directly and indirectly, to our 
leading manufacturing and metal industries. 

The rails, on the other hand, have only just recovered to the level at which 
they were selling at the beginning of February, 1914. Their entire recovery 
from the bottom of December, 1914, has been only 22 points, or 25 per cent. 
of their average price at that time. They are still about 15 points below the 
high reached in October, 1912, and 25 points below August, 1909. » 

Undoubtedly the rails would have participated to a far greater extent in 
the present rise if they had not been given a couple of black eyes right at the 
start by the strike settlement and the crop shortage. If the roads are to be 
at the mercy of their employees in the matter of wages to be paid, how can 
the stockholders be expected to wax enthusiastic? And the earnings of West- 
ern and Southern roads especially must necessarily suffer from the deficiency 
in our principal crops. 

(837) 
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The Loree Estimate 


HILE the unfavorable conditions surrounding our railroads as regards 
wages, taxes and cost of materials—with stationary rates—have had per- 
haps the most important influence in preventing any rise in prices to correspond 
with the movements of industrial stocks, continued European selling has also 
had a considerable effect. The recent Loree estimate of American railroad 
securities held abroad may be summarized as follows (in millions) : 








Par Market 

Value Value 

2 Seo $1,415 $1,110 

i p Se ee 2,223 1,751 
January 31, 1915......... 2,704 2,140 ( Estimated ) 

Reduction in 18 months. $1,289 $1,030 


Most of these securities were bonds and notes.: Taking railroad stocks alone, 
the figures were as follows (in millions) : 


Par Market 
Value Value 
ge SAS a $462 $330 
& ie. Nr eo 680 462 
January 31, 1915............. 784 533 (Estimated) 
Reduction in 18 months.. $322 $203 


In other words, in a year and a half ended July 31 last, our market had 
to absorb approximately $825,000,000 worth of railroad bonds and netes and 
$200,000,000 of railroad stocks, market values in each case. 

There can be no doubt whatever that, if other conditions had been satisfac- 
tory, our market could have taken this $200,000,000 of railroad stocks and at the 
same time could have advanced much more than it has done. It is useless to 
claim that the main cause of the relatively sluggishness of the rails is to be 
found in foreign selling. Even in the case of bonds the flotation of foreign 
securities here has been nearly double the market value of our own railroad 
bonds sold back to us; so that the diversion of our capital into foreign issues 
is a more important cause of the weakness of bonds than direct foreign selling. 

The main trouble with railroad stocks lies in the fact that the Government 
is regulating the rates, wages and taxes of the roads while kindly permitting 
investors to furnish the capital and the railroad managers to take the responsi- 
bility of keeping up the service. Even with the big earnings now being piled 
up by the roads as a result of exceptional conditions, the prospect cannot be 
called permanently encouraging to investors, and it is not to be wondered at 
that prices have been slow to respond to conditions that would otherwise be 
considered emphatically bullish. 


- Railroad Financing 


N the face of these continued sales of railroad bonds from abroad, our roads 
have not yet had the courage to offer new securities in any large volume. 
But, as to their need for new financing to provide for improvements and equip- 
ment there is no question. It may be reasonably expected, therefore, now that 
foreign selling is subsiding, that the roads will soon be in the market for new 
capital. 
“ The foreign-held stocks remaining which could be sold to us are largely 
in the hands of the British Government. We can hardly hope that more of 
them will not be sold here before the war is over, but for the present there is 
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certainly a decided let-up in foreign offerings. In addition to that fact, we are 
now in the midst of a great wave of public buying, with both investors and 
speculators falling over each other to get stocks and with a reasonably firm 
though not enthusiastic bond market. 

The railroads are hardly likely to see better conditions for raising money 
in the early future and an increase in railroad financing is to be expected. 


Industrial Conditions 


GENERAL business conditions could hardly be better. Trade has been 

very active throughout the summer, but there are now signs of an even 
greater stimulation. The settlement of the railroad strike, while it could not 
be called favorable to the ultimate earnings of the roads, averted the general 
stoppage of business which might have resulted from a strike and in that way 
had an encouraging effect on business men throughout the country. 

The common belief that there is at least another year of war business in 
sight, coupled with the better prospects for the Allies and their evident ability 
to finance still further purchases from us, is encouraging everybody to make hay 
while the sun shines. Bank clearings are running 30 to 40 per cent. above 1915. 
Building operations are increasing. The steel industry is running at an unex- 
ampled pace and continued activity in this line throughout 1917 is confidently 
expected. A contract for the purchase of $125,000,000 worth of copper has 
been entered into by the Allies—an unprecedented sale. The prices of both 
steel and copper have been not only maintained against any important reaction, 
but have again risen to nearly their highest levels—the average of steel prices 
having, in fact, touched a new high point. 

There are, however, some features of the situation which give the enthu- 
siast pause. The cost of food for the average family has risen one-third within 
a year. One result of this is an insistent demand for higher wages all along the 
line which, with the current small immigration and scarcity of labor, it is diffi- 
cult for the employer to resist. Further foreign loans will be floated here— 
in fact they have become an accepted thing, no longer noteworthy. The First 
National Bank of Boston is authority for the statement that “of the increase 
during the last.two years in our export figures, perhaps 90 per cent. may be 
directly accounted for by exports of munitions.” 


a * a 
On August 15 we advised investors as follows: 


A.new upward swing is indicated by the transactions of the past week. 

It is again time for investors to buy. 

Shares of companies earning the largest percentages should be favored. 

United States Steel is the most likely leader. 

Other steel and copper stocks, some of the war and motor shares, ought to 

give a good account of themselves. 
The past two weeks have witnessed heavy unloading by those who were instru- 
mental in starting the rise. The principal pools have also liquidated. 


The public has not only bought all these stocks, but has the bit in its teeth and 
is running away with the market. 


At such times not only investors, but other wise people either sell out or place 
stops close under, so that their profits cannot disappear. 


This is what we advise. 


Rothschild grew rich, he said, because he never tried to buy at the bottom nor 
sell at the top. 


September 25, 1916. RICHARD D. WYCKOFF. 











The Plight of Railroad Securities 
The Eight-Hour Law and the Rails— Factors Responsible 
for High Wages—Frenzy of High Prices—What 
the Law Will Cost the Roads 





By LOCKWOOD BARR 


(Formerly Managing Editor, The Wall St. Journal, author of “Will the Railroads Come 
Back,” etc.) 





ALL STREET is in the throes 
of what gives every promise of 
being a real bull market—that 

is a bull market in all of the various 
groups of securities except the rail- 
road stocks. This group of standard 
dividend stocks with but few excep- 
tions is selling at prices which in nor- 
mal times would be considered panic 
prices. 

The plight of the railroad stocks is 
not hard to understand when there is 
recalled, first, the dire predictions as 


minds in this country believe that the 
law is unconstitutional and are at work 
upon the problem for the railroads. 
These men are of the opinion that, with 
the aid of the Administration, a test case 
can be rushed to the Supreme Court and 
a decision reached before January first. 


If the Law Is Unconstitutional? 
If the law is held unconstitutional then 


the country is back again to where it 
was when this fight against labor 








WHAT THE INCREASE IN WAGES WILL COST THE PUBLIC 


It is estimated that the eight-hour law will increase wages from fifty to seventy-five 


millions. 


The public will have to pay the bill, because the roads have a promise from 
Congress that they will be permitted to increase rates. 


Here are the estimated increased 


costs of the eight-hour law to some of the larger systems: 


Atlantic Coast Line 
Atchison 


a Northern 
Illinois Central 
Louis. & Nash. 


New Haven 

Norf. & Western 

Northern Pacific 

N. Y. Central 

Pennsylvania 

A oS 959.0 anne naib a aidie 
Rock Island 


Southern Pacific 
Union Pacific 








to what would happen should the rail- 
road brotherhoods gain their demands 
for higher wages, and secondly, the 
manner in which labor gained its end. 


The Eight-Hour Law has _ been 
passed. It becomes effective on Janu- 
ary first next. Railroad statisticians va- 
riously estimate the total cost to all 
the roads from 50 millions to 100 mill- 
ions, which will be passed on to the 
public by increasing freight rates. In 
the tabulation which accompanies this 
article is shown the estimates of the cost 
to some of the larger systems. 

The constitutionality of the law will 
be contested. Some of the ablest legal 


started. William G. Lee of the Train- 
men’s Brotherhood is quoted as say- 
ing: “If the courts say the law is un- 
constitutional we will make Congress 
pass one that is.” Chairman Stone of 
the Brotherhood of Engineers is 
quoted as saying: If the courts throw 
it out—well, we have just as much 
power as we ever had.” That is the 
attitude of labor. Whom the gods 
would destroy they first make mad, is 
the way an old Greek philosopher has 
expressed it. 

The power and arrogance of labor 
has been brought home by the manner 
of the settlement of the threatened 
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strike. A cringing congress dancing to 
the crack of Labor’s whip may not be a 
pleasant picture to contemplate. After 
all, the railroad crisis was but a mere 
incident—a feather blown by the vio- 
lent storm which is sweeping down 
upon our economic life. It is such a 
compelling incident, however, that it 
cannot be overlooked. As a weather 
vane it points the way the wind is 
blowing. 

Labor leaders are fomenting trouble 
at every angle where labor and capital 
come in contact. No industry and few 
forms of capital are exempt. 

The trouble dates back to July, 1914, 
the declaration of war in Europe 
which put an end to immigration. It 
takes a million new lives each year to 
make our industrial wheels go round. 
These wheels will go round on less. 
They have gone round on considerably 
less for the past two years; but not 
without penalty. We are paying the 
penalty now in general labor unrest, 
demands for higher wages, threatened 
strikes, and the higher prices for com- 
modities. Here are the immigration 
statistics which tell a story of their 
own: 

Net 


Gain 


88,000 


De- 
partures 


Annual Average 
All Aliens 
Two years ended 
June 30, 1916... 
Five years ended 
June 30, 1914... 


Arrivals 
400,000 312,000 
1,215,000 551,000 662,000 


We have three factors primarily re- 
sponsible for high wages. (a) Our in- 
dustrial boom due to war in Europe. 
(b) Cessation of immigration and the 
consequent shortage of labor. (c) The 
fact that capital in the past two years 
has increased faster than labor sup- 
ply. 

Capital would remain idle without 
labor and conversely labor would 
starve without capital. That is axio- 
matic. Under normal circumstances, 
capital tends to reproduce itself faster 
than labor. The periods of depression 
have afforded breathing spaces where 
labor could catch up with capital. 

Capital finding itself in desperate 
straits may grant labor’s exactions to 
prevent the loss of what has already 


been invested in industry; but no ad- 
ditional capital will be forthcoming. 

Cycles of prosperity and depression 
have come and gone. Prosperity has 
been welcomed as a gift from on high. 
Depression has been regarded as a fin- 
ancial scourge. 

The new banking act when passed 
was, among other things, heralded as 
a panacea for future panics. There 
may be no more panics. But, if not, 
what? 

War stopped immigration. If the 
currency act has truly stopped finan- 
cial panics, what is to be our safety- 
valve? 

Floods of immigration have followed 
prosperity in the past. Depression has 
followed prosperity. Capital with the 
two-edged sword of immigration and 
depression was able to combat labor to 
the end that the cost of corporate ex- 
istence (the relative rate of wages) 
was held down to a liveable point. 

It is conceivable that war may con- 
tinue another year.or two years or five 
years. Who knows? And wages, are 
they to continue to rise at the will of 
labor? If war comes to a sudden end 
it would release enough men from 
those industries making munitions to 
temporarily ease the tension. 

Being able to trade with Europe at 
any figure we ask we have worked our- 
selves up to a frenzy of high wages 
and high prices for our commodities 
and products. We have accustomed 
ourselves to a higher scale of living and 
called it prosperity. 

High wages and high prices for com- 
modities “per se,” do not spell pros- 
perity, if the level is prohibitive of 
profit. It spells mankind’s loss against 
nature in the struggle for existence. 

The most important thing about 
wages is not the rate per day, but the 
rate per unit. Students of economics 
say that our only salvation now lies 
along decreasing the cost of produc- 
tion per unit by increasing production 
of every workman per unit of time. 

Productive capacity of any people is 
limited only by the genius for organi- 
zation of those who have direction of 
its capital. There is no limit to the 
amount of work to be done. There is 
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no limit to the amount of capital which 
will be forthcoming to do the work. 
The past two years has demonstrated 
this to the American people and it has 
become one of the profoundest. truths 
of this age. Labor has dumbly worked 
upon the converse theory. 

Efficiency experts of capital must 
devise some scheme to hold our pres- 
ent rate of production but decrease our 
cost per unit. Labor must be con- 
vinced that its own salvation rests in 
the success of such a program. 


Labor and Million Share Trading 


It may seem a far cry from the 


the survivors and the high cost of liv- 
ing in Europe after the war will make 
almost impossible the accumulation 
necessary for the trip across the seas. 

Our factories are still roaring night 
and day supplying munitions of war. 
With peace must come the business of 
rehabilitation. 

Before war was declared there was 
a famine of work; for a long time now 
there has been a famine of labor. 

Having first-hand information as to 
when war business was an actuality 
labor has demanded its share of the com- 
ing prosperity in advance by asking 
any wage it chose—and has gotten it. 








What the Increase in Wages Means to Earnings 


Estimated 
cost of 
the wage 
increase 
ee Sa Se ee $3,500,000 
2,500,000 


Pennsylvania 
New York Central 
Baltimore & Ohio 
New Haven 

Erie 

Illinois Central 
Louis. & Nash. 
Norfolk & Western 
Southern Pacific 


8 ERR 
Great Northern 

Northern Pacific 

Union Pacific 


Percentage 
of surplus 
available 
for dividends 
year ended 
June 30, 716 
10.50 
16.50 
7.29 
2.75 
6.00 
10.00 
16.75 
16.00 
11,70 
12.25 
9.00 
24.00 
10.50 
11.00 
15.40 


Annual 
rate of 
dividend 


Percentage 
available 
had the wage 

increase been paid 

in effect Per Cent 

9.80 6 

14.90 5 

6.09 5 
1.55 
5.30 
8.90 
15.65 
15.20 
10.90 
11.25 
7.30 
22.70 
10.00 
10.50 
15.10 


CAIIOMAAIIM: : 


This little tabulation shows graphically the amount in dollars that it is estimated the in- 


crease in wages will cost some of the larger systems. 


There is also shown the percentage of sur- 


plus available for dividends upon the stock in the year ended June 30, 1916; also the surplus 
which would have remained in 1916 had the higher wages been in effect in the 12 months ended 
June 30, 1916. The annual rate of dividends is also shown. 








humble immigrant entering Ellis~ Is- 
land with all his possessions in a little 
roll upon his back and million share 
days in Wall Street. But there is an 
intimate connection—much more in- 
timate than might be supposed at first 
blush. 

War put an end to our immigration 
and it will be a long time before the 
tide turns our way. The god of war 
is taking his toll in the lives of those 
who would have been our citizens. His 
mailed fist sweeps away the savings of 


Our factories are operating at as 
near 100 per cent. of capacity as they 
have ever come in history. They have 
eaten up the surplus labor supply, the 
army of the unemployed. Manufacturers 
are passing increased costs on to the 
ultimate consumer. The ultimate con- 
sumer has financed our prosperity in 
the past; he is financing it now. 

It takes about six months for indus- 
trial prosperity to translate itself into 
terms of railroad gross earnings. When 
gross earnings commenced to pile up 
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and the rails were groaning under the 
greatest loads they had ever carried 
the railroad brotherhoods began to lay 
their plans for higher wages. They 
saw the signs of the times. That was 
a year ago. 

On our statute books there is the 
Sherman anti-Trust act forbidding 
combinatoins in restraint of trade. Pub- 
lic opinion demanded that this statute 
be enforced against the Money Trust, 
the Oil Trust, the Tobacco Trust, and 
the Transportation Trust as typified 
by the New Haven, the Harriman 
Lines and other railroads. 

On our statute books there is the 
Clayton Act, an amplification of the 
Sherman Act. A section of the Clay- 
ton Act holds that labor is not a com- 
modity and therefore is exempt under 
the operation of the Sherman Act. 
This exemption was written there at 
the behest of President Wilson against 
the best advices of his confidential 
ministers. This was the first line that 
the railroad labor leaders put down in 
the gigantic struggle of labor against 
capital which they saw was coming. 
The rest was simple. The record is 
open that he who runs may read. 


Before the industrial boom got un- 
der way, when war orders commenced 
to flow in, the stock market with its 
uncanny foresight anticipated the com- 
ing wave of industrial prosperity and 
rolled up million share days upon mill- 
ion share days. There were pyratech- 
nics. That was over a year ago. 
Wall Street took its share of the pros- 
perity then—as much as it could get 
and waited for the balance. It awaited 
the ultimate outcome of the railroad 
strike and for six months or more dis- 
counted the crisis. It was in a won- 
derful technical position when Presi- 
dent Wilson stepped into the railroad 
fray. 

Railroad managers have long hoped 
for an opportunity to place their whole 
case before the American people in 
such an unmistakable manner that the 
railroad problem would be given the 
consideration to which it is entitled. 
The manner in which the railroads 
were recently treated by Congress at 


last demonstrates to the public that 
there is some truth in the statements 
by the railroads that they have been 
badly handled by the politicians. The 
passage of the eight-hour law left 
every one on the defensive except the 
railroads. 

Whether or not the eight-hour law 
is held unconstitutional there is to be 
a thorough investigation. Out of the 
material gathered by the investigation 
there will be enacted a new and com- 
prehensive law for rational railroad 
regulation by one commission—not 
forty-four as at present. An act com- 
parable to the Federal reserve system act. 
And it is only reasonable to expect 
that the commission which will fix 
rates and therefore income will also be 
made responsible for expenditures ; 
namely, cost of materials, wages, etc. 

The American people are going to 
the polls in November to express their 
approval or disapproval of the present 
Administration’s attitude toward our 
greatest industry. There is enough 


fair-play inherent in this great Amer- 
ican people to see that the railroads 
get justice and impartial treatment. A 
new era is dawning. 


A Ray of Hope 


This trouble in which the railroads 
now find themselves is serious. One 
of the most serious problems which 
they have yet had to solve.  Seri- 
ous as it is, yet it is not without 
a ray of hope. It is going to be the 
key to the solution of many of the 
present troubles and the salvation of 
the railroads in the future. It is upon 
this hope that investors in railroad 
securities pin their faith. It is the bul- 
wark which prevented wholesale liqui- 
dation in railroad shares in the market 
when Congress made such a spectacle 
of itself with the eight-hour law. It 
is the explanation why the railroad 
shares made such a remarkable dis- 
play of strength in the stock market 
and it is the explanation why the rail- 
road shares did not join in the general 
advance in prices. The railroads have 
still ahead of them the hardest fight 
of their history and the promise of 
victory. 














Makers of Millions 


The Lawyer of North Carolina Who Made $53,000,000 in 16 
-Years—A True Fable of American Business and 
Politics, with a Moral 





By ARTHUR B. MacATTAMMANY 
(Editor “The Retail Tobacconist” ) 





NCE upon a time there was a very 
acute and mentally alert attorney 
at law. He lived down in Dur- 

ham, N. C. His brother had been gov- 
ernor of the State; but aside from that, 
and a sufficiently substantial law practice 
to maintain a large family in comfortable 
circumstances, this lawyer who after- 
ward became a millionaire, had no par- 
ticular prestige to shout about. 

Williamson Whitehead Fuller, for 
that’s the name of this attorney, came to 
New York penniless. He came to be- 
come the general counsel of the then 
infantile American Tobacco Co. He 
was an old friend of James Buchanan 
Duke, the tobacco king who reigned as 
absolute dictator over the realm of My 
Lady Nicotine, until the United States 
Supreme Court, in all its judicial might, 
decreed that he should so reign no 
longer. 

Mr. Fuller was not the first choice of 
Duke as an attorney. That honor fell 
to Oudin & Oakley, a firm of lawyers 
who were located at 45 Broadway, New 
York. Mr. Ralph Oakley was a son-in- 
law of Cyrus J. Lawrence, the late 
banker of New York; Mr. Lucien Oudin, 
the other member of this firm (who is 
alive today though his partner is dead) 
was a nephew of Grover Cleveland’s col- 
lector of the port of New York. 

The writer, at the time Mr. Duke's 
letter of invitation was received by 
Oudin & Oakley, to become general 
counsel of the American Tobacco Co., 
was not connected with that law firm; 
though he was some time thereafter. 

When Messrs. Oudin & Oakley re- 
ceived Duke’s offer, there was a lot of 
hemming and hawing around that suite 
of law offices. A letter of reply was 
drafted, revised and redrafted. After 
the final touches were put upon it, the 
letter read about as follows: 


Dear Mr. DuKE: 

Your most complimentary proposition 
we have given all consideration. First 
let us thank you for the high honor you 
have paid us. In our work of drawing 
up the original articles of incorporation 
of the American Tobacco Co., we have 
always found you a client for whom it 
has been a real pleasure and privilege to 
work. 

We must, however, call your attention 
to the following all-compelling facts: At 
present we enjoy substantial retainers 
paid to us annually by the Southern Cot- 
ton Oil Co., the Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Co., the Crescent Watch Case 
Co., the Wilson High Ball (or whiskey 
concern), the American Lithographic 
Co., the Persian Rug Manufactory (and 
several other corporations ). 

We feel that we cannot relinquish such 
retainers unless we are guaranteed a 
contract for a term of years sufficiently 
long and with a salary for each suffi- 
ciently substantial to warrant the both 
of us to retire at the expiration of the 


contract. 
The First Million 


That letter was not answered by Duke. 
He then sent South for Fuller and that 
far-sighted man of the law came north 
post haste. Fuller went to work at a 
salary of $25,000 a year. He was given 
his first chance to enrich himself outside 
his salary by an offer of the common 
stock of the American Tobacco Co. at a 
very low figure—despite the fact that ‘it 
was then quoted at about 409 :in Wall 
Street. Fuller possessed -himself of 
about $300,000 worth (that transaction 
in itself made him a millionaire). 

Then Fuller !oomed up as a captain of 
industry, rather than as a lawyer. If a 
scheme of promotion was on, or a merger 
of new subsidiaries about to be put over, 
it was Fuller who stood at Duke's 
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shoulder and greased the wheels of har- 
mony so that the deal could be success- 
fully consummated. Then it was that 
promotion fees, rather than legal fees 
began to pile up the millions. 

Then came the greatest crisis of all. 
Thomas Fortune Ryan, the adroit finan- 
cier of New York and Virginia, deter- 
mined to dethrone Duke, as the Tobacco 
King. It was Duke who burst in upon 
the board of directors that memorable 
afternoon and challenged Ryan, Brady, 
Widener, and other directors to do their 
worst. 

“T can make cigarettes as fast as you 
can,” shouted Duke, “and I can adver- 
tise them from Coast to Coast. You 
have no monopoly of this business. If 
you’re looking for a finish fight you can 
count on me.” 

The defi remained unanswered during 
the meeting. It was developments that 


cropped up afterward that led the direc- 
tors then assembled to reconsider their 
drastic action. They found that most of 
the practical tobacco men that were in 
the employ of the American Tobacco Co. 


had signed contracts for a term of years 
with Duke; that the old American To- 
bacco Co. would lose its best men, too, 
if Duke was forced to leave it. 

It was Fuller who suggested those 
contracts and saw to their accurate draw- 
ing. It was Fuller who spurned all the 
prizes of life that Ryan could bestow 
upon him to stick by his chief. It was 
Fuller this and it was Fuller that. 

Now if you look in the realty columns 
of New York newspapers you will see 
that it is “James B. Duke and William- 
son W. Fuller” that “bought this piece 
of property” and “sold that piece of 
property.” 

A Corner in Licorice 


Several years ago Mr. Duke in- 
structed the two executives of his licorice 
branches to go over to the Orient and 
acquire by outright purchase all of the 
licorice root available. That they did 
and several millions were placed at their 
disposal for the undertaking. When 
these emissaries returned with all of the 
licorice root in their possession, the 
powers-that-were in the American To- 
bacco Co. proceeded to put the screws on 


to such licorice manufacturers, and plug 
tobacco makers (and licorice is an in- 
gredient of plug tobacco) as were in the 
market for their annual supply of licorice 
root. These independent manufacturers 
were summoned into conference. Con- 
tracts were flashed upon them in which 
was contained a proviso that they should 
buy their licorice root from these Trust 
emissaries, at a fraction of a cent higher 
than the market price which prevailed 
before the root was monopolized. Some 
of the independent manufacturers showed 
a tendency to refuse (as they did not 
positively know that a monopoly of the 
root had been acquired). Thereupon 
they were openly threatened by the 
disciples of Duke and told to “sign up 
here and now and at the price or go with- 
out licorice root.” They signed. But 
the United States Government showed 
signs of action, too. Henry W. Taft, 
brother of the ex-President, and chief 
trial lawyer of Cadwalader & Strong of 
New York, was retained by the then 
attorney general, George W. Wicker- 
sham, to prosecute the licorice branches 
of the old Tobacco Trust. Mr. Karl 
Jungbluth, president of the McAndrews 
& Forbes Co., of New York, and 
Howard Young, president of the J. S. 
Young Co., of Baltimore, Md., were pro- 
ceeded against as individual defendants ; 
while their respective corporations, 
which were the two licorice branches of 
the American Tobacco Co., were pro- 
ceeded against as corporate defendants. 
A Keen Cross-Examiner 


It was Fuller who cross-examined every 
witness for the prosecution, through the 
medium of an associate attorney in whose 
ear he whispered. It was the nervous 
and high-strung Fuller who manicured 
his nails to the bleeding point with pen 
knife in hand and masticated his great 
chew of plug, who showed a brilliance in 
tearing a well-constructed case to pieces ; 
it was Fuller who coached all the wit- 
nesses, and led President Jungbluth 
gently through his testimony when that 
over sensitive and thoroughly frightened 
individual well-nigh collapsed on the 
stand and had to be led to an ante- 
chamber. It was Fuller who told Duke 
to go on the stand and tell the jury that 
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none other than that very one, Duke, had 
openly directed and positively instructed 
Messrs. Jungbluth and Young to acquire 
all of the licorice root in the Orient. The 
jury declined to convict the two defend- 
ants, on the ground that Duke should be 
indicted first. But Duke had not even 
been arraigned. The two corporations 
were convicted and fined. The individual 
defendants were acquitted. Fuller did it. 

When Duke was on the stand in that 
case he made a characteristic reply to a 
question put to him by Delancy Nichol, 
an attorney for the American Tobacco 
Co. This wa$ the query: “Did you visit 
the office of Karl Jungbluth and instruct 
him to go over to the Orient and acquire 
all of the licorice root?” “No sir,” was 
the reply, “when I want to see Mr. Jung- 
bluth or when Mr. Jungbluth wants to 
see me, he comes to my office.” 

When a great consolidation was to be 
engineered in England and other Euro- 
pean countries, in which great tobacco 
companies were to be combined as one, 
it was decided that Thomas F. Ryan 
should go over and put through the deal. 
But it was found at the last moment that 
Mr. Ryan could not go. It was Fuller 
that went over and put the thing over. 
Result—another fat promotion fee. Of 
course that was long after the Ryan- 
Duke feud. And peace was patched up. 
Why, but two nights before this article 
was written, James B. Duke attended a 
notable dinner at the Ryan residence in 
New York. It was a purely social affair 
at that. 

For sixteen years, it has been Fuller 
this and Fuller that. A good business 


lawyer, is he, say the competent judges. 


of things legal; not much on book law 
any more. He can leave that to numer- 
ous subordinates. 
Worth $53,000,000 

At the time that the United States 
Supreme Court handed down its decree 
of dissolution as against the American 
Tobacco Co. Mr. Fuller announced 
that “The American Tobacco Co. would 
Obey the law.” He also announced 
that he would “return to the private 
practice of law.” Eminent lawyers 
who knew him smiled at the an- 
nouncement and assured newspapermen 





that Mr. Fuller would retire for he was 
“a very wealthy man.” Most of us did 
not get the full purport of the expression 
“very wealthy.” It was an expert ac- 
countant, a man of national reputation 
who first quoted the right figures outside 
the sacred circle of the chosen few in the 
great tobacco combine. The writer ap- 
proached him in 1914 and said: “Well 
I guess Fuller has enough to retire on. 
They say he is a millionaire.” The ac- 
countant turned upon the writer and re- 
torted, “Williamson W. Fuller is worth 
$53,000,000.” The writer gasped and 
went elsewhere for further corroboration. 
All the wise ones said, “Yes; that’s 
true.” They expressed surprise that a 
journalist who had been in the trade over 
a decade should be unaware of the fact. 
“Well,” asked the writer, “if Fuller is 
worth $53,000,000, how much is Duke 
worth ?” 

“The Lord only knows,” was one re- 
on “for I don’t think he knows him- 
self.” 


Investing in Water Power 


A prominent physician down in the 
Carolinas had an ingenious turn of mind 
where water power was concerned. He 
harnessed much of nature’s horsepower 
in his section and then leased it to vari- 
ous concerns. The dividends were enor- 
mous. When Duke saw the financial 
statement of this water power corpora- 
tion he pointedly asked the doctor if the 
report was on the level. The physician, 
not at all offended, replied in the affirma- 
tive. “Then that beats tobacco,” was 
Duke’s rejoinder. He expressed a desire 
to invest in the doctor’s company. The 
medico invited the tobacco king to go 
south and look the properties over. 
Duke did not commit himself. But it 
was Fuller that went down. It was 
Fuller who analyzed the properties ; and 
when that multi-millionaire attorney had 
looked things over, the doctor said, 
“Now I guess you can go back and ad- 
vise Duke to come in with us.” 

“T don’t have to go back and advise 
him,” replied Fuller. 

“Ah—you have a power-of-attorney 
then,” explained the doctor knowingly. 

“I don’t have to have a power-of- 
attorney,” replied Fuller. 
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The doctor was puzzled. 

“We'll put $16,000,000 into your com- 
pany,” said Fuller, “and I have the au- 
thority to pay over the money to you.” 

Now for the personal side: William- 
son W. Fuller is a big, good natured, 
good looking and extremely democratic 
type of man. He, like Joseph H. 
Choate carries on his conversation dur- 
ing recesses of court with the janitors 
and floor sweepers. He never buys his 
plug tobacco. He always “borrows” it. 
A plug of a truckman or floor sweeper 
is always good enough for him. Despite 
that, he is the essence of refinement, in 
deportment, in language, in general con- 
duct. His is not a loud or blustering 
voice. He is fond of books, paintings 
and music. He is a college man and a 
man of the world. Above all, he is 
James B. Duke’s right hand man—the 
most trusted of all Duke’s associates and 
advisors. 

Moral 

When opportunity knocks, open the 
door. If you’re hired for one thing, do 
that thing well, but grow into a good 
substantial slice of the whole works. 
Don’t be narrowly anxious to stick to 


your profession, just from the pride of 
the thing. Remember, it is a commercial 
age; and big business men take their’s 
before the lawyer’s fee for services ren- 
dered gets a look in. Good lawyers are 
fairly numerous, but the man who can 
grab the main chance and get away with 
it is scarce. Don’t take the second rate 
chance—the chance that comes when 
something is going to be put over to trim 
your own chief. Play a level game with 
the man who hired you; and maybe you 
can make a pile that loomed up larger 
than Harriman’s—a pile that was made 
possible by a spectacular career in rail- 
roading—though it’s doubtful. Remem- 
ber this, as the most extraordinary part 
of this moral. This man who has made 
$53,000,000 has made it without show, 
without noise, without extensive men- 
tion in the newspapers; and unless pub- 
licity is given to this article there will 
not be 100 men in the United States that 
even know that W. W. Fuller is worth 
$53,000,000. At that there are several 
more in the big tobacco combines who 
can about break even with him. One 
thing more, Fuller has had a chance to 
add a few million since the last appraisal. 




















James J. Hill’s¥Great Adventure ( 


In June, 1912, on the occasion of his retirement from the chairmanship 
cf the Great Northern board Mr. Hill wrote: 
“Most men who have really lived have had in some shape their great ad- 











venture. This railway is mine. I feel that a labor and a service, so-called into 
being, touching at so many points the lives of so many millions, with its ability 
to serve the country and its firmly established credit and reputation, will be 
the best evidences of its permanent value and that it no longer depends upon 
the life or labor of any single individual.” 

Not long after the outbreak of the war Mr. Hill expounded the importance 
of the railroad in the life of the country thus: 

“The railroad is the sap of the industrial tree. It is the speed regulator of 
industry. It is the thermometer of credit. Its stability, its prosperity, its 
ability to confront with confidence a totally new era in the capitalistic. and 
credit conditions of the world, must be protected and assured. No duty de- 
volving upon those who sit in the watchtower of the world while nations 
sway and fall below them, studying how to guard themselves against the 
calamities that their ambition and hate and faith in force threaten to send on 
us as well as on them, can take precedence of this.” 
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What Thinking Men Are Saying 


About Financial, Investment and Business Conditions 





Eight-Hour Law 
Penalty—W. F. Fenton - 


W F. FENTON, vice-president of the 

* National Bank of the Republic of 
Chicago, does not mince words on the 
railroad labor situation. Among other 
statements, he says: 

“Of the $3,500,000,000 gross earnings of the 
234,000 miles of railroads in the United States 
in the fiscal year ending June 30 last, the pub- 
lic received less than $260,000,000 in dividends, 
while labor for operation and maintenance 
alone received roughly $1,500,000,000. Of this 
the four favored classes of employes, not a 
few of whom have more than an academic in- 
terest in the income tax law, received approx- 
imately $400,000,000. 

“Nor is it reasonable to suppose that the re- 
maining 1,400,000 railroad employes not at 
present involved, will not subsequently make 
an effort to increase their own incomes. Ap- 
plying the same ratio of increase of 25 per 
cent. represented by the present demands to 
the whole body of railroad employes, there 
is a distinct possibility of a total ultimate in- 
crease in the labor item of the railroads of 
approximately $375,000,000, an amount which, 
with no compensating increase in rates, would 
effectually extinguish the public’s participa- 
tion in railroad dividends.” 


Railroad Heads on New Law 


So many considerations enter into the 
application of the eight-hour law passed 
by Congress that many of the railroads 
are not yet able to give an estimate as to 
what the exact effect will be upon their 
operating costs, says the Boston News 
Bureau. Others, however, have con- 
sented to make an estimate. 


In response to our telegraphic inquiry as to 
effect of the measure upon the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, President Samuel Rea wires: “Un- 
til many questions involved in the eight-hour 
law as passed can be determined, it is im- 
possible, to give the estimated cost per an- 
num.” 

J. M. Hannaford, president of the Northern 
Pacific, wires: “We have not yet completed 
our investigation and cannot even give a 
rough estimate of the cost.” 

President A. J Earling of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul estimates the approximate 
increase cost per annum of the new eight- 
hour law to that road at $2,000,000. 





President E. P. Ripley of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe estimates the increased 
cost to that road at a trifle over $2,000,000 a 
year. 

Vice-President Shriver of the Baltimore & 
Ohio wires: “Until scope and application are 
known we cannot give estimate of probable in- 
crease under the new law. Based on service 
actually performed in one month we estimate 
that to apply eight-hour basis to enginemen, 
firemen, conductors, trainmen and _hostlers, 
would create an additional expense for the 
same service as performed in calendar year 
1915, of over $2,500,000.” 

President Hale Holden of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy: “Based on one month’s ac- 
tual payments, we estimate eight-hour law as 
applied to engineers, firemen, conductors, 
brakemen and switchmen will increase ex- 
penses on the Burlington Railroad $1,465,000 
per annum. If the law should be construed 
to include telegraph operators, switch tenders 
and levermen, who are also involved in the 
operation of trains, the increase will be con- 
siderably greater. But we have not made up 





—San Fran. Chronicle. 
A CRUSHED ATLAS, 
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any figures on this contingency.” 

Henry Walters, chairman of the board, 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, states that if 
the law covers only employes of the four 
brotherhoods which were concerned in the 
negotiations, the increased cost to the Louis- 
ville & Nashville per annum will be about 
$850,000. 

President Howard Elliott of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, estimates the cost 
of the new statute at not less than $1,979,000 
per annum. 

Chairman Frank Trumbull of the Rail- 
way Executives’ Advisory Committee, 
says the committee has not decided to ac- 
cept without contest the provisions of the 
Adamson eight-hour law, and, pending 
solution of the practical problems and the 
















Solving the Labor 
Problem—J. D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


OST of the troubles between capital 
and labor, between the man of 
money and the man of muscle, between 
the larger employer and his employes— 
express the relation as you like—disap- 
pear when the man who pays and the man 
who earns realize that they are both 
human beings with interests and desires 
more or less the same. 

“An absolutely square, frank talk in which 
the points of view are uncovered—in which 
each grasps the thought process of the other 
—permits a mutual understanding. And my 
observation and exerience teach me that mis- - 
understanding is at the bottom of every labor 
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ENGLAND AND GERMANY TRY TO PULL GREECE DOWN FROM 
PEDESTAL. 






—From Hellas, Athens. 
HER NEUTRALITY 





legal questions involved, it has not been 
determined what the final attitude of the 
roads will be toward the law. In a state- 
ment Mr. Trumbull summarizes the situ- 
ation thus: 


_ “An entirely erroneous impression concern- 
ing the attitude of the railway executives to- 
ward the eight-hour law has been given cir- 
culation through inaccurate reports of the 
proceedings of the meeting of the Railway 
Executives’ Advisory Committee on Wednes- 
day. There has been no change of attitude 
on the part of the executives as a whole on 
this matter, and in whatever deliberations they 
have pursued concerning it they have pro- 
ceeded in an orderly way to ascertain, if pos- 
sible, first, the effect of the law as a prac- 
tical operating problem, and, second, its legal 
status. 


trouble. When both sides play fair, the dif- 
ferences soon solve themselves. Sometimes 
the employer forgets that the employe is 
human and sometimes the employe forgets 
that his employer is human,” said John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., in an interview which ap- 
peared in System. 
“Prepare for 


Changes”—E. H. Gary 


DISCUSSING the trade outlook E. H. 
Gary, chairman and chief executive 
officer of the U. S. Steel Corporation, 
strikes a note of conservatism in the con- 
tribution “How Shall We Prepare for 
Peace?” which appears in System. In 
conclusion Judge Gary said in part: 


_ “We must be prepared for radical changes 
in volume, in prices, and in resources. There 
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is danger of overproduction, over-extension of 
credit and liability, over-confidence. Business 
men should realize there is possible danger 
ahead and should proceed with cautious ag- 
gressiveness. With its great and increasing 
wealth, its natural resources, its productive 
capacity, its location, and with a well defined 
and settled policy, it is impossible to meas- 
ure the future growth and strength of the 
United States. We have the opportunity to 
become the leading nation of the world, finan- 
cially, commercially and industrially. I have 
seen statements that we already occupy this 
position. I do not quite agree with this claim. 
I do not think we are thus permanently estab- 
lished, but it seems certain that we may ac- 
complish this result if we properly conserve 
our resources. If we live up to the responsi- 
bilities that circumstance has thrust upon us, 
we shall obtain a national reputation and in- 
fluence greater than ever before possessed by 
any nation. 

“Much depends upon the management of af- 
fairs. There has never in the history of the 
world been so great a necessity for wise and 
disinterested statesmanship, or for loyal and 
honorable conduct on the part of practical 
. business men, as at present.” 


“Facing Great 
Problems”—E. N. Hurley 


E stand face to face in this country 
with great business problems of 
pressing urgency. As patriotic men of 
affairs in intimate touch with manufac- 
turing and merchandising interests of the 
nation, you, the bankers of this associa- 
tion, like all other American bankers, 
have your part to play and your duties 
to perform in the solution of these prob- 
lems, said Edward N. Hurley, chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission, ad- 
dressing the annual meeting of the Ohio 
Bankers Association. 


When we think of Europe we think of a con- 
tinent engulfed in war, devastated and disor- 
dered; but I want to say to you that we must 
correct that conception. While in many re- 
spects we know little of what is going on in 
the warring nations, we do know that within 
sound of the guns, almost within reach of the 
falling shells, Europe is reorganizing her in- 
dustries. Under the stress of a life-and-death 
struggie every effort is being made to obtain 
the highest efficiency in the production, the 
distribution and the use of commodities of all 
kinds. Conservatism in industrial ideals and 
methods has been blasted and shattered to 
pieces in the shock of war; old systems that 
normally would have hung on for years have 
been discarded in a day; old equipment that 
would have been retained for years has been 
scrapped as fast as possible for new installa- 
tions of the most advanced types. New proc- 
esses are being discovered, new inventions are 


being made and new forms of organization 
are being created. 
Too Much 
Gold 
T is not likely that Sweden’s example 
will be followed in this country to 
put a check upon the importation of gold 
or upon its finding its way into the re- 
serve of the banks, says The Annalist. 
We are far from needing all of the gold 
which we have been getting from abroad. 
It would be higlily desirable to impound a 
large part of this gold where it would not 
swell bank reserves.and so would not supply 
the basis of present credit. That was done 
to a small extent by New York banks, but 


—N. Y. World. 
SUCH H’IMPUDENCE. 





they easily fell victim to the temptation to 
bring this gold into use when, a little over two 
months ago, the money market developed a 
temporary stringency. Money in this country 
is not too dear. On the contrary, it is too 
cheap. Foreign borrowers who supply upon 
the occasion of every loan an amount of gold 
equal to or in excess’ of reserve required 
against the credits which the loan creates are 
making it easy for them to borrow and keeping 
the way open for further loans in the future. 


“Bigger Trade After 
War”—J. A. Farrell 
FTER hearing James A. Farrell, 
president of the United States Steel 
Corporation, predict that American over- 
seas trade will surpass all records at the 
end of the war, the National Foreign 
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Trade Council, meeting at the Biltmore, 
New York City, passed several resolu- 
tions based on a study of how our nor- 
mal trade can be retained and extended. 

Mr. Farrell, speaking as chairman of 
the National Foreign Trade Council, 
said: 

“The present prospect is that when peace 
settles upon Europe there will remain two 
commercial groups, the members of each under- 
taking a system of mutual trade preferences, 
which may automatically create discriminations 
against neutrals. It would be unwise to as- 
sume, as many do, that the highly artificial 
system of commercial preferences after the 
war will break of its own weight. 

“At the end of the conflict the United States 
will have the greatest gold accumulation ever 
possessed by a single nation. American for- 
eign trade will surpass all records. The United 
States will be both the largest customer and 
the most formidable competitor of Europe— 
a powerful position if safeguarded by a saga- 
cious policy. 

“Since the total foreign trade of the United 
States normally is about one-twelfth of that 
of the entire world, and since both exports 
and imports serve the interest of our inter- 
national neighbors and ourselves, it would 
seem that some method should be devised of 





























—Des Moines Reg. and Leader. 


FIRST REAL HAIR CUT THE BOY HAS 
“ EVER HAD. 


THE 


arriving at a friendly adjustment of commer- 
cial relations without resort to extreme dis- 
crimination possibly leading to trade wars.” 


Large Copper 
Exports 


G ECRETARY MAYER, of the New 

York Metal Exchange, reports that 
exports of copper in August totaled 32,- 
190 tons, making the total exports since 
the first of the year 215,199 tons, as con- 
trasted with 171,786 tons in the same 
period of 1915. 

Following are the exports of copper from 
the United States by months, exclusive of 
shipments to British North America and Mex- 
ico, and of contents of sulphate of copper 
with exports of matte and ore reduced into 
fine copper : 

(In tons of 2,240 pounds.) 
1916. 1915. 1914. 
...++-- 23,663 26,193 36,018 
February 20,648 15,583 34,634 
March 26,321 30,148 46,504 
April .......... 21,654 18,738 35,079 
May 16,062 28,889 32,077 
eee 39,595 16,976 35,182 
PY tbe nthe a 35,066 34,145 
ae ae : 16,509 
September 19,402 
October 23,514 
November 24,999 
December 22,166 


1913. 
25,026 
26,792 
42,428 
33,274 
38,601 
28,015 
29,596 
35,072 
34,356 
29,239 
29,758 
30,653 


January 


23,168 
42,426 


. -215,199 276,344 360,229 382,810 


Following is a comparative statement show- 
ing the destination of the eight months’ copper 
exports : 


Total ... 


(In tons of 2,240 pounds.) 
1916. 
51,738 

105,393 


1915. 
United Kingdom 57,015 
France 

Holland 

Italy 

Denmark 

Norway and Sweden 
Russia 

China and Japan 
Sundries 





Total 


Financial 


171,786 


Opinions 

Hayden, Stone & Co.—We think it should 
be. recognized that we are in a period of 
inflation, which is another way of saying a 
dangerous period. Let the great influx of 
gold, which is the main prop and inspiration 
of this market, stop or turn the other way, 
as it must some day, and the whole financial 
atmosphere will be immediately changed. 
We fear there will be a good many shares, 
selling today at high figures, that will be 
found to be worth but a fraction of their 
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present prices, but as long as this gold con- 
tinues to pour in and Europe demands our 
goods speculation will undoubtedly con- 
tinue. As in the memorable market of a 
year ago, the public appetite has been 
whetted and is keen for speculation. — ; 

Doubtless a good deal of distribution is 
already going on; the end of the movement, 
as always, will find stocks in weaker hands. 
At the moment there is no indication of 
this, but we cannot but feel that anyone who 
holds all of his stocks at such a time for 
much higher prices is running an unwar- 
ranted risk. 


Merrill, Lynch & Co.—It is necessary to 
go back to 1864 to find a year in which 
railway construction was so small as it was 
last year. It is necessary to go back to 
1896 to find foreclosures so great as in any 
of the last four years. On October 20, 1915, 
there were 41,175 miles of railway line in 
receivership in the United States, a total 
never before equaled. This had dropped to 
38,661 miles by January 1, 1916, a record 
never equaled but once, and that during 
1893. Now over half the remaining profits 
of the stockholder are threatened by irre- 
sponsible wage-making bodies. The Presi- 
dent, it is true, has promised to secure rate 
advances, but he has no legal power to de- 
liver the goods. Can the President issue 
orders to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission? Or will it obey them if issued? 
The promise of an increased rate return 
was held out once before during an in- 
creased wage agitation and netted nothing. 


Sheldon, Morgan & Co.—The broad buy- 
ing movement in industrials which char- 
acterized the stock market of the week has 
spread at last into the railroad issues. The 
“victory” for the labor unions, the first 
effect of which was to cause uncertainty in 
Wall Street regarding the outlook for the 
railroads, was found on more mature re- 
flection by the investing and speculative 
element to be not such a disadvantage to 
the carriers as had been at first supposed. 
The eight-hour law has put President Wil- 
son under obligations to secure, if possible, 
an advance in freight rates, if he is re- 
elected. And the fact that he has given the 
four pens with which he signed the eight- 
hour law to the four labor heads leads us 
to suspect that he would have at least 
100,000 votes for each pen which he has 
given away; and assuming that the labor 
vote is not averse to such legislation as 
the President has forced on Congress, his 
chances of re-election, to his mind at least, 
should be greatly increased by his action. 


Wilson & Chardon.—Our general opinion 
is that good active markets will continue. 
The industrial situation is generally so well 
understood as to require no particular com- 
ment, and Congress having created an obli- 
gation accepting responsibility for railroad 
wages, Congress made itself responsible also 
for railroad solvency. We expect to see con- 




















, —Phila. Evening Ledger. 
SAYING LITTLE, BUT THINKING A LOT. 


tinuation of gradually advancing prices for 
both industrials and railroad stocks, subject 
of course to occasional reactions. 

J. S. Bache & Co.—So many conditions 
are basically favorable to a great bull mar- 
ket that ordinary technical obstructions may 


be swept aside. Good stocks are selling 
below their value, whether they may be 
bought cheaper later or not. The rise and 
the active speculation have thus far, since 
the upward movement began, been confined 
to a comparatively small group of stocks— 
Steel, Mercantile Marine and the copper 
shares; also Reading, not representing the 
railroads but standing for itself. The whole 
movement has been vivified by the most 
picturesque and spectacular leader in the 
world. Steel common has speculative tech- 
nical strength, as well as actual value, due 
to the remarkable conditions in the steel 
trade, which are without precedent in the 
history of the world. 


Hartshorne & Picabia.—United Steel will 
in all probability earn in excess of $50 per 
share on its common stock for 1916—this 
prediction being based on the corporation’s 
own statement of current earnings. Sub- 
tract that amount from the present selling 
price of the stock—a little above par—and 
Steel common is selling virtually at panic 
prices. In other words, in advancing from 
below $50 a share to its present level of 
over $100, Steel has simply discounted the 


‘profits it was to make this year. 
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Rise in Reserves—Ratio of Deposits to Loans—German 


Exchange 





ROBABLY never before in the his- 
tory of the New York Stock Ex- 
change has such a tremendous 

public buying movement, with a long 

series of sessions running well over the 
million share mark, been accompanied 
by a great increase in the reserves of 

New York banking institutions and a 

steady rise in the proportion of de- 

posits to loans. 

In the last two weeks reserves have 
risten more than $44,000,000 so that 
an excess of $114,000,000 is now shown 
above legal requirements. At the same 
time deposits, including both demand 
and time, have increased $57,000,000 
while loans have risen only $10,000,000. 
The per cent. of deposits to loans has 
advanced from 103.2 to 104.5 in the 
two weeks. The present ratio was not 
exceeded at any time between January, 
1909, and May, 1915, a period of over 
six years. It has not been exceeded by 
more than a fraction of one per cent. at 
any time during the last ten years with 
the exception of two periods—May to 
December, 1908, and September, 1915, 
to May, 1916. : 

As a result of this gratifying bank 
position, the big stock speculation has 
not caused even a flutter in money 
rates. Call money remains at the rul- 
ing rate of 234 per cent. and prime 
commercial paper continues at 3% to 
3% at New York. 

The cause of this pronounced ease 
in money in spite of big foreign loans 
and active home speculation, lies in 
the unprecedented quantities of gold 
which are being sent us by Europe. 
The gold import movement which be- 
gan May 12 last has now considerably 
exceeded $300,000,000 and apparently 
will continue throughout 1916, though 
perhaps not in the same extraordinary 
volume. This is on top of more than 
$400,000,000 gold received during 1915. 

Since one dollar increase in reserves 
permits an expansion of at least five 
dollars in loans and deposits, these 
gold imports would permit an increase 





of over $3,500,000,000 in bank loans in 
the United States. The actual increase 
in the loans of all National banks from 
December 31, 1914, to June 30, 1916, 
was $1,332,000,000. The gain in loans 
by trust companies and State banks is 
not exactly known, but we may say 
roughly that the country’s total in- 
crease in loans during the eighteen 
months’ was probably about $2,700,- 
000,000. This leaves room for a further 
increase of perhaps $800,000,000—with 
more gold steadily coming in. 

So far as the money market is con- 
cerned, therefore, there is nothing yet 
in sight to check the somewhat reck- 
less speculation now in progress. It is 
doubtless unnecessary to add that 
other things can check a bull move- 
ment besides a rise in money rates. 
Under the banking conditions of the 
past a bull movement was not likely 
to reach a final culmination until 
money rates rose, but as a result of the 
war and our new banking law we now 
have a totally new set of conditions. 

We have very little means of know- 
ing how much gold the Allies can and 
will send us. Europe is necessarily 
feeling its way almost in the dark. 
Germany has hoarded its gold and for 
a time the Allies did the same, so far 
as possible. A different policy has now 
been adopted but it is not likely that 
even the financial authorities of the 
Allies themselves could say how long 
it will be continued. So far, however, 
the Allies’ gold supplies have not been 
seriously reduced, from which it is rea- 
soned that the flow of gold will con- 
tinue. 

German exchange, after selling at a 
discount of 28 per cent. below par, is 
now showing a moderate rallying 
tendency. Owing to the small trade 
between Germany and the United 
States, exchange is influenced by small 
transactions. English, French and 
Russian exchange are being main- 
tained by the steady shipment of gold 
to’ us. 
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Independent 


Steel Companies 


Showing by Far the Largest Earnings in History —If Boom 
Conditions Last Through 1917 Several Companies Will 
Have ‘Earned Present Market Price of Stock 
in Two Years 


By FRED L. KURR 











N the present boom period of the steel 
industry practically every steel com- 
pany in the United States that is 

worthy of the name is showing the larg- 
est earnings in its history. It is interest- 
ing to study the independent companies, 
therefore, in order to see whether or not 
the prevailing prices of their securities 
have sufficiently discounted their im- 
proved condition and which appear to 
offer the most attractive possibilities. 

Since the absorption of Cambria Steel 
by Midvale and of Pennsylvania Steel by 
Bethlehem, the larger independent steel 
companies have been narrowed down to 
little more than half a dozen. The stocks 
of the following are actively traded in 
in New York: Midvale, Republic, Lack- 
awanna, Bethlehem, Crucible and Gulf 
States. 

Perhaps one of the first thoughts that 
occurs in considering these companies 
is—will there be enough business to go 
around after the war or will the various 
companies be forced into a price cutting 
campaign which only the stronger can 
weather successfully. For the answer to 
this question the reader is referred to the 
accompanying graphic which illustrates 
the wonderful growth of the steel indus- 
try in the United States. 

Growth of Steel Industry 

This graphic, it will be noted, only 
goes as far as January 1, 1916. The 
enormously increased production due to 
the war is not represented to any extent. 
Production of rolled steel and iron in 


1915 was 24,400,000 tons, about the same 
as in 1913. While it is impossible at the 
present time to estimate with any degree 
of accuracy how large it will be in 1916, 
those well informed on the steel indus- 
try say that a production of not less than 
40,000,000 tons should be looked for. 
Remarkable figures indeed when it is 
considered that ten years ago it was only 
half that and fifteen years ago only one 
quarter as much. 

The decrease shown in rolled iron has 
no particular significance as this product 
is a special one and a decrease here is re- 
flected in an increase elsewhere. 

This graphic should mean much to 
those who desire to foresee the future 
of the steel industry and of the steel 
companies in this country. To all booms 
there is a reaction, and there will sooner 
or later be a reaction to the present 
boom, but the natural expansion of the 
steel industry in the United States will 
see to it that the reaction is only a tem- 
porary one, to be followed by renewed 
prosperity. 

Higher Prices 


The increased demand for steel has 
naturally resulted in much higher prices 
and full capacity at high prices means 
enormous profits. Table 1 gives a good 
idea of how remarkable the advance in 
finished steel prices has been, the aver- 
age advance from January, 1915, to 
July, 1916, amounting to very nearly 100 
per cent. Of course, no one expects that 
any such conditions can continue indefi- 
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vale Steel Co. of Pennsylvania and the 
Remington Arms Co. of Delaware. The 
last-named company has a $60,000,000 
contract to manufacture rifles for the 
Allies. 

In February, 1916, the Cambria Steel 
Co. was acquired at a cost of approxi- 
mately $80,000,000. The management 
has stated that it desired to put back into 
the property from earnings enough to 
cover at least a large part of the Cam- 
bria purchase before adopting too liberal 
a dividend policy. It is quite possible, 
therefore, that dividends on the stock 
will not be started until 1917. While no 

a 


nitely and the present prices of the steel 
stocks certainly bears out this idea. In 
fact, should earnings continue at their 
present rate through 1917 many of the 
steel companies will be placed in the 
peculiar position of earning in two 
years’ time more than their stocks are 
now selling for. 

Table 2 shows what the six largest 
independent steel companies earned for 
the six months ended June 30, 1916, and 
what they will earn in 1916 per share on 
the common stock if earnings continue 
at the same rate as the first six months. 
With the possible exception of Crucible 








TABLE I 


FINISHED STEEL PRICES. 
(Averaged from daily quotations, f. o. b. Pittsburgh.) 


— -— + — 
Sheets Blue 
Wire. Black. Galv. Annld. 
1.34 1.80 1.30 
1.38 1.80 1.30 
1.40 1.80 1.30 
1.37 1.80 1.33 
1.35 1.80 1.35 
1.35 1.76 1.33 
1.38 1.74 1,32 
1.43 1.85 1.37 
1.54 1.91 151 
1.63 2.03 
1.72 2.30 
1.88 2.53 
1.48 1.85 


Tin 
plate. 
3.10 
3.10 
3.15 
3.20 
3.11 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 


Shapes. Plates. Bars. Pipe. 
1.10 1.10 81 
1.10 1.10 80% 
1.15 1.15 80 
1.20 1.20 80 
1.17 1.20 79 
1.15 1.20 7 
1.22 1.27 79 
1.26 1.30 

1.33 1.35 

1.42 1.43 

1.63 1.63 

1.75 1.75 

1.20 131 


1.90 


2.60 
2.60 
2.73 


1.98 
2.11 
2.25 
2.25 
2.45 
2.45 
2.45 


187 
2.06 
2.36 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 


1.90 
2.16 
2.53 
2.75 
2.83 
2.90 
2.90 








definite statement of earnings has been 
given out as yet, from statements made 
by the management from time to time 
the estimate of $12,000,000 net for the 
first, six months of 1916 is probably not 
far from the actual figure. 

This would be at the rate of $12 per 
share per annum and does not include 


Steel, all the companies are expected to 
earn considerably more the second six 
months than the first six months. The 
reason that Crucible may not earn quite 
as much the balance of the year is be- 
cause in the first six months it completed 
some of its most profitable war business. 


Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. 


This company can well be said to have 
been born out of the war. It was organ- 
ized in October, 1915, by W. E. Corey 
and associates and purchased practically 
all the stock of Worth Bros. Co., the 
Coatesville Rolling Mill Co., the Mid- 


any profit from the $60,000,000 rifle con- 
tract. It is quite likely that profits from 
this source will reach $15,000,000, al- 
though the larger part of these profits 
will fall in the year 1917. If Midvale 
Steel in the calendar year 1916, including 
such profits on the rifle contract that fall 
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in that period, earns as much as $15 per 
share it will be doing very well. At 
present gar of 75 the stock would ap- 
pear to be selling fairly high when com- 
parison is made with the other steel 
companies. It is true that 1917 may 
show very much greater earnings, but 
the same is true of the other steel com- 
panies. Midvale is in excellent financial 
condition, with close to $35,000,000 
working capital. 
Republic Iron & Steel 

The statement of earnings of Republic 
Iron & Steel for the six months ended 
June 30, 1916, recently issued, showing 
over 15 per cent. earned on the common 
stock, made the market price of that 
stock (then selling around 50) look 
ridiculously cheap. Since then the stock 
has had a seventeen point move to pres- 
ent prices of 68. In spite of this advance 
it appears much too low. The second six 
months of 1916 will unquestionably be 
very much better than the first six 
months and interests familiar with its 
business state that the last half of the 
year will bring earnings of around 25 
per cent. or 40 per cent. for the full year. 

With apparently little chance of the 
war ending in 1917, Republic Iron & 
Steel can look forward to equally large 
earnings in that period. The company is 
seriously threatening to earn consider- 
ably over its present market price in two 
years. It is in good financial condition 
and there are now only 4 per cent. back 
dividends still due on the 7 per cent. 
cumulative preferred stock.” As the 
profits have been practically all made 
from its usual steel business it will only 
be necessary for this company to write 
off the usual amounts for depreciation. 
No expenditures were made for special- 
ized machinery, as no munition contracts 
were taken and the company does not 
face the plant reorganization that the 
munition-making companies will have to 
make after the war. 

As of June 30, 1916, Republic Iron & 
Steel had $15,560,413 working capital, 
the largest by several millions of any pre- 
vious time in its history. 

Lackawanna Steel 


Lackawanna’s large profits this year 
have come from its* regular steel. busi- 


ness. Earnings for the full 1916 year 
will in all likelihood be better than indi- 
cated by the first six months, as the sec- 
ond half of the year promises to show up 
better than the first. Between $34 and 
$35 for the full year is the estimate 
heard in well-informed circles. 

This company has paid off in the last 
two years $10,000,000 of short term 
notes which were to mature in March, 
1917. This removes all floating indebted- 
ness and places the company in strong 
financial condition. Recently the stock 


was put on a 6 per cent. per annum basis. 
It is believed that the policy of the com- 
pany will be to maintain the stock on a 
6 per cent. basis and pay extra dividends 


U.S.ROLLED IRON & STEEL 
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from time to time as earnings warrant. 
It is quite likely that an extra will be 
be distributed at the close of the year. 
At present prices of around 8&4 the 
stock can hardly be considered high when 
when it is realized that 1917, as things 
look now, may show earnings just as 
large as 1916. Moreover, there is noth- 
ing exceptional to be written off for de- 
preciation as the company has not de- 
parted from its regular business. 


Bethlehem Steel 

This company, it can safely be said, 
was really the only large company in the 
United States that was Aaiasir Gatnteed 
to handle munitions in any quantity when 
the war started. As a result the Allies 
naturally turned over to it the cream of 
the war business. There was no bungling, 
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shells large and small were turned out 
rapidly and rejections were few, even on 
the first shipments. This was the only 
company handling munitions that was 
able to show exceptional profits as early 
as in the calendar year 1915. In that year 
112 per cent. was earned on the common 
stock and this was after charging off 
$4,377,000 for depreciation as compared 
with a normal depreciation charge of 
$1,500,000. 

An argument advanced is that Bethle- 
hem has now completed its most profit- 
able orders and that earnings from now 
on will not be so abnormally large. It is 
highly unlikely, however, that while the 
war lasts Bethlehem will have any lack 
of orders. Some of the other companies 





and January 1, 1920, $600 a share on the 
common will be added to assets. At 558 
the common stock appears to be selling 
relatively cheaper than the stock of any 
of the steel companies. 


Crucible Steel 


As shown in Table 2 Crucible Steel’s 
earnings for the first six months of 1916 
were at the rate of approximately $80 
per share per annum on the common 
stock. It is not thought, however, that 
the second six months will show up quite 
as well as the larger part of the com- 
pany’s most profitable war business was 
completed in the first half of 1916. It 
is quite probable that earnings will be 
reduced somewhat under $80 per share, 


EEE 








Bonds Com. Stock 
Midvale ...... $50,000,000 $100,000,000 
Republic ..... 17,097,000 27,191,000 
Lackawanna .. 31,198,000 34,750,000 
Bethlehem ... 63,001,000 14,908,000 
Crucible ..... 8,690,000 25,000,000 
Gulf States. ... 342,890 4,929,000 


*Estimated. 





TABLE Il 
INDEPENDENT STEEL COMPANIES 


+Annual rate of earnings per share based on earnings for the Ist six months of 1916. 


tAnnual rate 
Surplus for Com. per share 
Pref. Stock Ist 6 mos. 1916 on Com. 
cco aes *$12,000,000 *$12.0 
25,000,000 4,143,076 30.4 
i anil 5,318,342 30.6 
14,862,000 *30,000,000 *400.0 
25,000,000 *10,000,000 *80.0 
5,990,000 32.0 











that are working on munitions are, per- 
haps, feeling the supply grow scantier, 
but not this company. The reason is 
obvious. Bethlehem can supply any and 
all kinds of munitions and supply them 
faster than anyone else. 

Estimates of probable earnings for 
1916 place them at fully $350 per share 
after liberal depreciation, with a strong 
possibility of reaching $400. The cur- 
rent dividend rate on the common stock 
of 30 per cent. per annum is, of course, 
highly conservative in view of these 
earnings. The reason for this conserva- 
tism is that the management has spent 
much money for new construction and 
plans to spend a great deal more. In 
1916 alone $19,000,000 will have been 
spent. In the next three years the man- 
agement estimates that $70,000,000 more 
in plant construction will be used up. In 
other words, between January 1, 1916, 









although they should not be much under 
$70. 

These earnings are figured on the 
basis of normal depreciation charges. 
Probably extraordinary charges for de- 
preciation will be made, to take care of 
the special machinery bought to make 
munitions as well as several buildings 
that may not be of much value after the 
war. These special charges possibly will 
cut earnings down to a lower figure. 

Crucible Steel has been using its earn- 
ings to pay for the new buildings which 
it is putting up, notably at Harrison, 
N. J., and Syracuse, N. Y. The Har- 
rison plant was built primarily for 
United States Government work and the 
company will get a large share of any 
preparedness program. 

There is still 23%4 per cent. back divi- 
dends due on the $25,000,000 7 per cent. 
cumulative preferred stock, and these of 
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course will have to be paid before the 
common gets anything. This requires 
$5,800,000. With the new plants pretty 
nearly paid for it should not take the 
company long to clear up these back divi- 
dends and leave the way open for com- 
mon dividends. 

The stock (93) is highly speculative 
and is subject to violent moves both up 
and down. It is a stock particularly sen- 
sitive as to news regarding the length of 
the war. Another year of war should, 
however, put it considerably higher. 

Gulf States Steel 

Earnings of Gulf States Steel continue 
to show a steadily increasing tendency. 
July earnings, for example, were $202,- 
042 and August earnings were $237,483. 
It is quite likely, therefore, that earn- 
ings for the last six months of 1916 will 
reach $24 per share on the common as 
compared with $16 per share for the first 
six months, making the total for 1916 
$40 per share. Earnings are now 
running at the rate of about $50 
per share per annum, and this is after 


allowing for depreciation and reserves. 


Recently the common stock was put’ 
on an 8 per cent. basis. Before the war 
this company’s securities were selling for 
about one-tenth of the price they now 
command. The plants have been devel- 
oped scientifically and the per-ton cost 
of production is said to be lower than 
any plant in the Birmingham district. 
The war greatly stimulated the demand 
for its wire, nail, fence and rod products, 
but there are no orders for actual muni- 
tions of war on its books. At present 
prices of around 92 the stock unques- 
tionably has excellent prospects of ad- 
vancing materially. 

-All the independent steel companies 
discussed in this article are showing 
earnings which, if continued only an- 
other year, will make the present price 
of their stocks appear ridiculously cheap. 
As indications are that boom conditions 
will continue in the steel industry for at 
least the major part of 1917, they would 
appear to offer. exceptional attractive 
opportunities for the long pull purchase. 








Automobile Multi-Millionaires 


He organized an automobile company 
He has not only 


amassed millions for himself, but has made millions for many of those who had confidence 
in him. 
John N. Willys, who is the president as well as the majority owner of the Willys-Overland 


Mr. W. C. Durant was a farmer boy in Michigan. 
and later consolidated it with others into the General Motors Company. 


Company, started in the automobile business less than ten years ago. 
25,000 people; does a gross business of about $150,000,000 
estimated at close to $100,000,000. It is said that besides ma 


Today he employs over 
r year and his personal fortune is 
ing this fortune for himself, he has 


helped many of his friends and trusted employes to do likewise. 


Mr. W. E. Flanders has not only made millions for himself, but for those who backed him 
in reorganizing the old United States Motor Company, now known as the Maxwell Automobile 


Company. 
automobile companies of the country. 


Mr. Flanders took a bankrupt concern and built it into one of the most successful 


Every one knows of the colossal fortune that has been made by Henry Ford, main owner 


of the Ford automobile plant. 


Only J. D. Rockefeller has a larger income. 


It would take many columns of this magazine to mention the names of all the successful 
automobile manufacturers and it would take many pages to give the names of those who either 
through their ac p with these men or through their confidence in the automobile 





industry, have made good sized fortunes. 


Alexander Winton did great things with the Winton 


Company, and Hugh Chalmers with the Chalmers. 


There are a great man 
but, of course, like any o 


other automobile stocks in which large fortunes have been made, 
r business enterprises, many have lost money. 


Mostly, however, 


because they did not follow the right men or because they did not have the proper advice. 
Mr. R. E. Olds made the Reo automobile famous and made millions for himself and 


others.—Illustrated Sunday Magazine. 
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U. S. Rubber’s Big Year 


New Sources of 
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A New High Record 
in Sight for 1916 
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HEN the directors of the United 

States Rubber Co. met on July 

1, 1915, and passed the divi- 
dend on the common stock, Wall Street, 
hardened as it is to impressions, received 
a jolt whose memory still lingers. At 
that time there was a great hullabaloo of 
accusation and recrimination. It was 
bluntly stated in the public prints that 
there was no adequate reason for such 
action, especially in view of the fact 
that the common rate had been main- 
tained through the first year of uncer- 
tainty after the war broke out and into 
the period when American business be- 
gan to find its sea legs once more, and 
it was broadly hinted, even openly 
charged, that the passing of the divi- 
dend was nothing more or less than a 
stock market manoeuvre. 


In Retrospect 


In the clear and calm light of retro- 
spect it is difficult to conclude that the 
passing of Rubber’s common dividend 
was absolutely necessary. In October 


of 1914 it was stated, when the regular 
dividends were declared, that all classes 
of dividends had been amply earned and 
that the action of the board was con- 
Why, nine months later, 


servative. 
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was it deemed that a “sound and con- 
servative” policy demanded the passing 
of the common dividend to reduce the 
floating debt and increase the working 
capital? Were earnings falling. off? 
It appears that at the time of the pass- 
ing of the dividend it was generally 
known that they were running ahead 
of earnings for the same period a year 
previous, and the year as a whole 
showed 10.80 per cent. earned on the 
common as against 9.18 per cent. for 
1914. Incidentally, 1915 was the sec- 
and best year in the company’s history. 
Was it need of additional working cap- 
ital? That item at the end of the year 
totaled $47,572,459, or 51.2 per cent. of 
net sales, which is a large percentage 
for even a corporation whose interests 
are so widely diversified as the one un- 
der consideration. Did the company 
need more cash? That item stood at 
$8,000,000 in October of 1914 and at 
more than $13,000,000 fourteen months 
later, an increase of approximately 60 
per cent. due in part to the fact that the 
company had received the cash from the 
sale of $3,000,000 Morgan & Wright de- 
bentures and $1,000,000 from the Cana- 
dian Rubber Co. above refunding re- 
quirements. As far as can be deduced 
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from the annual statements issued by 

the company, the earnings of the com- 

pany and its financial position would 

have warranted continuing the former 

dividend, or at least a 4 per cent. rate. 
A Huge Corporation 

The United States Rubber Co. ranks 
among the industrial giants. Its capi- 
talization alone indicates that. There 
is $69,692,100 8 per cent. non-cumula- 
tive first preferred stock outstanding, 
of an authorized issue of $70,000,000, 
$458,400 6 per cent. non-cumulative 
second preferred stock outstanding of 
an authorized issue of $10,000,000, and 
$40,000,000 common outstanding, of an 
authorized issue of $60,000,000. The 
total of the outstanding second pre- 
ferred is small because of the fact that 
in December of 1912 the directors voted 
to retire the second preferred by pur- 
chase or exchange on the hasis of 3 
shares of the first preferred for 4 shares 
of the second preferred. The par of all 
the stocks is $100. The first preferred, 
in addition to its dividend lien, has 
preference as to earnings and assets 
over the two junior issues. The sec- 
ond preferred is entitled to 6 per cent. 
aftér 8 per cent. has been paid on the 
first and is preferred over the common 
stock as to dividends, but not as to 
proceeds of liquidation. 

In 1892 the present company came 
into corporate existence under the laws 
of New Jersey. It owns directly the 
stocks of fifteen rubber manufacturing 
concerns and controls, through stock 
ownership, the destinies of five other 
companies. One among them, the 
Rubber Goods Manufacturing Co., con- 
trols the Mechanical Rubber Co., which 
in turn controls ten other companies 
The Canadian branch owns the entire 
capital stock of eight concerns in the 
Dominion. 

The United States Tire Co., which 
acts as selling agent for U. S. Rubber’s 
four tire concerns, is controlled by the 
Rubber Goods Manufacturing Co. 
through ownership of capital stock. 
The United States Rubber Co, is the 
largest user of crude rubber in the 
world and purchases its crude rubber 
through the General Rubber Co. The 
Meyer Rubber Co. owns $6,333,300 of 


the $8,000,000 General Rubber Co.’s 
capital stock, in the interests of the 
United States Rubber Co. and the Rub- 
ber Goods Manufacturing Co. The 


General Rubber Co. owns the entire 
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$2,500,000 capital stock of the William 
Symington Co., Ltd., of London, Eng. 

In May of 1915 the entire capital 
stock of the Walpole Rubber Co. at 
Granby, Quebec, was purchased by the 
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U. S. Rubber Co. and in December of 
the same year the United States Rub- 
ber Export Co., Ltd., began business in 
connection with handling the export 
trade of the various subsidiary com- 
panies. 

United States Rubber’s activities 
embrace the whole gamut of the rub- 
ber manufacturing industry. Among 
its more important products are: Rub- 
ber boots and shoes, solid and pneu- 
matic automobile tires, bicycle tires, 
fire hose, garden hose, air-brake hose, 
steam hose, belting, packing, hard rub- 
ber goods, druggists’ sundries, rubber 
thread, etc., etc. 


Insuring the Crude Rubber Supply 


Every great corporation in its incep- 
tion is built about the personality of one 
man. The U. S. Rubber Co. is no ex- 
ception. Colonel Samuel P. Colt is the 


moving spirit and presiding genius of 
this great organization. Just as John D. 
Rockefeller centralized and solidified the 
oil refining industry, and Judge Gary 
and his associates amalgamated the war- 
ring steel companies, so Colonel Colt 


merged the hostile rubber companies into 
the present harmonious unit. He is still 
the active directing head of the corpora- 
tion he created. 

Like all companies which do not pro- 
duce their own supplies of raw materials, 
the U. S. Rubber Co. has at times found 
the fluctuations of the crude rubber 
market a serious detriment to earnings. 
A concern of this size finds it necessary 
to keep a large stock of crude rubber al- 
ways on hand and in periods of falling 
markets the writing off of inventories 
eats heavily into profits. The prices of 
crude rubber showed .a steady decline 
from 1911 to 1915, which explains in 
part the comparatively poor earnings 
showing in 1911 and 1912, as given in the 
tabulation of earnings which accompanies 
this article. In order to meet the objec- 
tion of crude price fluctuations, the com- 
pany decided in 1910 to enter the rubber 
producing end of the business and bought 
11 estates on the island of Sumatra, 
comprising about 87,500 acres. Eleven 
thousand coolies were employed to clear 
this territory and plant it with rubber 
trees, and approximately $9,000,000 was 
expended in developing this proposition. 





UNITED STATES RUBBER CO, 


Ten Years’ Analysis of Income 
(Years Ended Dec. 31) 


Earned 


2nd Pfd. 


lst Pfd. 


Earned on 


Earned on 


2nd Pfd Divs. 
167.55% 


Divs. 
8 
8 
6 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


lst Pfd. 
14.60% 
13.62 
12.45 
16.15 
13.25 
10.86 
16.50 
12.43 
9.79 


6,135,000 


4,508,000 


4,350,000 
3,554,000 
4,590,000 


8,092,000 
7,140,000 
7,544,000 
5,301,000 


Net Income 
$8,696,000 


12,088,000 
10,785,000 
10,560,000 
72,270,000 
6,598,000 
8,020,000 
6,766,000 
5,554,000 
6,219,000 


Total Income 
$13,811,000 


000 


Net Sales 
$92,861 


ine months ended Dec. 31. 
March 31. 


*After deductions of dividends on stocks of subsidiaries, 1915, $139,995; 1914, $200,885; 1913, $190,765; 1912, $205,623. 


*Years ended 


*N 
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At the present time the Sumatra prop- 
erty includes nearly 100,000 acres, of 
which approximately 50,000 are planted. 
It is the largest group of rubber estates 
in the world. In 1914 the first shipments 
of crude rubber from these plantations 
commenced. The amount received that 
year and the following was small, but 
will be considerably larger this year. A 
rubber tree does not produce until it is 
five years old and does not come into 
full maturity until several years later. 
At the present time there are nearly 
5,000,000 trees on the Sumatra planta- 
tions, of which more than 1,000,000 are 
being tapped. On this plantation 14,000 


should add very considerably to the bal- 
ances for common dividends. 


Present Earnings and Outlook 


The growth of the automobile indus- 
try, of course, has been one of the chiet 
factors in the growth of the U. S. Rubber 
Co. Sales of the company’s tire sub- 
sidiary, the United States Tire Co., are 
at the highest rate in that concern’s his- 
tory. For the six months ended June 30 
last the Hartford plant alone produced 
480,000 tires, as contrasted with 275,000 
for the same period in 1915. It is ex- 
pected that the current year will show a 
total output of more than 4,000,000 tires. 


Four-Year-Old Rubber Trees on U. S. Rubber Company's Sumatra Plantations 


coolies are employed and 5,200 trees are 


planted daily. By the time these planta- 
tions are fully developed the company 
will be able to import approximately 50% 
of its crude rubber supplies, it is esti- 
mated, from its own properties. It can 
produce this rubber at a saving of at 
least 334% on the market price of 
crude rubber. 

That this insuring of the source of 
crude supply against market fluctuations 
is a matter of tremendous import to the 
company and its stockholders, is evi- 
denced from the fact that last year the 
company produced more than 206,000,000 
pounds of manufactured goods. In the 
next few years the Sumatra properties 


The present year is easily the most 
prosperous of any in the company’s rec- 
ord. The three great branches, boots 
and shoes, tires and mechanical goods, 
are all making new high records, and 
there is every reason to expect that gross 
sales this year will cross the $100,000,000 
mark. Net profits for the six months 
ended June 30, as officially reported, to- 
taled $4,920,649, and the balance on the 
common was equal to 7%, or at the rate 
of 14% per annum. As shown by the 
table herewith, the previous best year 
(1913) showed 13.2% on the common. 

But this is not the whole story. At 
the present writing earnings for the sec- 
ond half year are running ahead of the 
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rate for the first six months, and if they 
continue at the present rate during the 
remainder of the year, the company 
should show something like 18% on the 
common stock. In a recent statement 
President Colt said that every company 
in the rubber industry is announcing 
sales increases, it being simply a ques- 
tion as to which one is progressing the 
more rapidly. “The consumption of rub- 
ber per capita today is more than twice 
what ‘it- was twenty-five years ago,” he 
remarked, and added that he expects it 
to increase even more rapidly in the next 
quarter-century. 

Among the plans which the company 
is maturing is one to own and operate 
its own fleet to bring supplies of crude 
rubber from Sumatra and carry the 
manufactured goods to all parts of the 
world. Experiments are now being con- 
ducted with a view to not only manufac- 
turing soles of rubber, but uppers, also, 
which will be no more harmful to the 
feet than leather. Already a compound 
for the heels and soles of shoes has been 
perfected. 


Position of Securities 


The first preferred stock, selling at 
114 and paying 8%, yields an almost 
even 7% on that market price. The mar- 
gin of earnings above dividend require- 
ments has been so considerable and so 
well maintained (not having fallen below 


10% in nearly a decade) that this stock 
is a desirable investment as long as it 
can be bought on such a yield basis. 
There is so little second preferred out- 
standing that it need not be considered. 

The speculative interest is, of course, 
with the common stock. On December 
31 last the net assets applicable to this 
issue, as shown by the company’s balance 
sheet, totaled $74,043,053, or approxi- 
mately $205 per share. It will be seen, 
then, that one might allow 100%. for 
over-valuation of assets and still have 
$100 of assets behind the common. Now 
that the company has gone on a non- 
dividend common basis it seems likely 
that it will be some time before the divi- 
dend is restored, as it is the expressed 
policy of the management to build up 
large cash resources. When this process 
is completed the common will go on 
a dividend basis which it should be 
able to maintain, and such resumption of 
dividends will, in all probability, be her- 
alded by market activity and strength in 
the stock. For the investor who is will- 
ing to put away the common stock and 
wait until the time when dividends are 
restored, this stock offers attractive spec- 
ulative prospects. At 59, its present 
price, it does not appear to have dis- 
counted its larger earnings, for in 1915, 
when the company showed only 10.80% 
on the common, that issue sold as high 
as 7434. 








Financial 


Learning 


Education properly is not so much acquiring information as 
learning how to obtain information. It is not so much the cram- 
ming of one’s head with facts as the training of one’s mind to 


think. 


This applies both to general education and to financial educa- 


tion. 


The man who has become well equipped to invest intelli- 


gently is rarely the one who has sought facts blindly. He is the 
one who has known where to obtain information, obtained it and 
then given careful consideration to its significance.—The Odd Lot 


Review. 
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Growth of the Automobile 


Industry 
Article [V—Analysis of Future for the Motor Business 
Factors Which Will Rule the Motor Markets—Which Com- 
panies Are StrongestP—-Large Volumes and Low Prices 
—Approaching Stability of Prices 





By J. GEORGE FREDERICK 





F the state which has the largest num- 
ber of automobiles per thousand pop- 
ulation is taken as a measure of possi- 

bilities in all states, then it would be 
possible to say that the number of addi- 
tional automobiles which could be sold to 
additional individual owners, not now 
owning cars, would be approximately 
2,642,000; making a total of 5,065,758 
autos in use. But manifestly this is ab- 
surd, for Iowa, which has the highest rate 
per thousand, has practically no paupers 
and no slums, and her population, down to 
almost the last man, is situated so that 
an automobile could be maintained at a 
very low cost. In the larger cities in the 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE AUTOMOBILE 
MARKET. 


east, this is hopelessly impossible. It is 
much more logical to accept Ohio, which 
is an excellent combination of large city 
and prosperous rural community as a 
more reasonable measure for the whole 
United States. On this basis, the coun- 
try can absorb about one-third, or 800,- 
000 more automobiles, than it now pos- 
sesses. At the present rate of produc- 
tion, this is very little less than 1915’s 
output of the factories (892,618), and 
but little more than half of this year’s 
output ! 

Now, of course replacement of auto- 
mobiles is going on at a rapid rate; but 
even so, it is obvious—to the conserva- 
tive mind at least—that the automobile 
business is on the crest of its wave at 
the present moment. The optimists who 
view their automobile market from the 
point of view illustrated in Figure 3 nat- 
urally believe they are reasonable; but 
it is likely that whatever additional large 
number of autos will be absorbed will 
be partially on a utility basis rather than 
a pure pleasure basis; and this means 
that income is no safe guide. If the 
utility theory is correct, quality at low 
price will rule the market, in combina- 
tion with creative sales ability and ser- 
vices, 

Which Companies Strongest? 

From this conclusion, the question nat- 
urally arises as to which of the com- 
panies in the field are in the strongest 
position for future events, and which ap- 
peal best in their policy and product to 
the average taste and purse? It is ob- 
vious from Figure 4, which contains an 
analysis of the different makes of cars 
in the different states in their numerical 
proportion, that the demand for the low- 
priced cars is clear and logical. Cars 
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costing less than $1,000 represent all but 
26.7% of the cars in Kansas, all but 36% 
of the cars in Michigan, and all but 51% 
of the cars in Massachusetts. The com- 
panies which have made the largest net 
increase in market value of their stock 


FIG. 4. 


made by new companies have been in 
the sale of low-priced cars. For instance 
the Saxon jumped from a production of 
7,323 in 1914 to 19,063 in 1915, and will 
likely achieve 30,000 or 35,000 this 
year. The Studebaker Company which 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LEADING MOTOR CARS IN DIFFERENT STATES. 


have all been medium or low-priced cars. 
The low-priced car is the car of the fu- 
ture, of course. The Ford Company will 
reach the astounding annual production 
of 500,000 this,year, which will be 37% 
to 40% of the total. There are 1,500,000 


Fords in use. The most remarkable gains 


made volume production at low price its 
goal, has earned 27.4% on its common 
stock as a result. 

Large Volume and Low Prices 


The conclusion is inevitable that auto- 
mobile concerns which will have the saf- 
est future are those who have adopted 
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the policy of large volume and low prices 
and are making conscientious business- 
like strides toward that goal. 

It is true that because of the general 
upset in prices, that the average price of 
automobiles (which reached the low 
point of $814 for 1915), will not continue 
downward with the steady pace it has 
shown for a period of years. With this 
year the tendency is upward, but so slight 
as to indicate definite likelihood of return 
to a downward tendency—not so pro- 
nounced as heretofore, but still down- 
ward. This is demonstrated by the re- 
cent new reductions on Ford cars. Ford 
prices have been a keynote for general 
auto prices. 

It is quite probable that cars of much 
greater value than at present purchasable 
even at the $814 low average price, may 
now be available in the next few years at 
a price of $600 to $750. Somewhere with- 
in that range the facts seem to indicate 
that high value through standardization 
and volume of production will strike a 
low price-equilibrium, and that with such 
an equilibrium will come more concen- 
trated volume of manufacture at small 
profit per unit, but a market that is enor- 
mously broad, and apparently permanent. 
It will not make such. spectacular yearly 
advances, nor perhaps such spectacular 
profits, but the industry will be the gainer 
for the coming of stability. 

With the coming of such a price equili- 
brium, it is also quite certain that the 
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\VERAGE PRICE OF AUTOMOBILES SINCE 
1903. 


South American and Canadian market, 

and a little later on the entire European 

field, will expand and add to the strength 

of an industry which has already mani- 

fested remarkable tenacity and virility. 
(The End) 











The Iron Men 


When the north wind roars at your cottage doors and batters the window panes, and the 
cold’s so fierce that it seems to pierce right into your bones and veins, then it’s sweet to sit 
by. the fire and knit, and think, while the needles clank, of the iron men, of the shining yen, 
you have in the village bank! When you've lost your job and misfortunes rob your face of 
its wonted grin, when the money goes for your grub and clothes, though there’s nothing com- 
ing in; when the fates are rough and they kick and cuff and give you a frequent spank, how 
sweet to think of the bunch of chink you have in the village bank! When you're gray and 
old and your feet are cold, and the night is drawing on; when you're tired and weak and your 
joints all creak, and the strength of youth is gone; when you watch and wait at the sunset 
gate for the boatman grim and lank, oh, it’s nice to know there’s a roll of dough all safe in 
the village bank! The worst, my friend, that the fates can send, is softened for you and yours 
if you have the price, have the coin on ice—the best of all earthly cures; oh, a healthy wad 
is your staff and rod when the luck seems tough and rank; your consolers then are the iron 
men you have in the village bank.—W alt Mason. 
(Courtesy of A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 
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Note.—The Railroad and Industrial Digest, Notes on Public Utilities, Oil Notes and Mining 
Digest, contain condensations of the latest news regarding the companies mentioned. The items 
are not to be considered official unless so stated. Neither THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 


nor the authorities for the various items guarantee them, but they are 


selected with the utmost 


care, and only from sources which we have every reason to believe are accurate and trustworthy. 
Market commitments should not be made without further corroboration.—Editor. 





RAILROADS 





Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic.—In the 
fiscal year ended June 30 last this road car- 
ried a total of 1,749,487 tons of freight com- 
pared with 1,451,969 carried the previous 
year, an increase of 20.4%. Total freight 
revenue was $1,749,487, against $1,451,969 a 
year ago, an increase of $297,518. Combined 
freight passenger revenue increased $412,- 
261, or 17%. 


Canadian Pacific—Total gross earnings 
for first 2 weeks in Sept., as reported by the 
three leading systems, were $9,313,590 
against $10,130,865 in corresponding period 
of August and $9,489,952 in July. Aggre- 
gate gain for second week of Sept. was 
$799,921, or 20.7 per cent., with one excep- 
tion the smallest percentage gain of the 
current calendar year. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—July gross earnings 
were $3,972,154, an increase of $329,576 over 
July, 1915, net $1,355,359, increase $213,255, 
surplus $713,843, increase $220,677. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—Reports 
for year ended June 30 total operating rev- 
enue $102,358,842, increase of $11,232,832 
over previous year, and operating income 
$36,186,893, increase of $9,608,865. 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois—Wm. J. 
Jackson, president and receiver, says, “We 
have not been paying interest, but we have 
been earning it. Business holds right up. 
Some of the recent large gain was due to 
the strike scare but the volume promises 
to continue heavy. Passenger earnings are 
relatively as good as freight earnings.” 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—In the 
year ended June 30 last St. Paul earned 
7.33% on its common stock, compared with 
3.28% in the previous year. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 








Louis.—Declared quarterly dividend of 
14% on preferred stock,. the same as 3 


mos. ago, which restores this stock to the 
former 5% basis. Previous to July no divi- 
dend had been paid since middle of 1913. 
Present dividend is payable Oct. 20 to stock 
of record Sept. 29 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.—July 
gross earnings were $4,507,803, an increase 
of $1,120,731 over July, 1915, net earnings 
were $1,610,695, an increase of $703,138. 

Erie—Reports for 12 mos. ended June 
30 gross earnings $72,936,229, an increase of 
$12,105,482 over previous year, and net 


earnings $23,056,019, an increase of $9,894,- 
364. 


. 
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Fitchburg Railroad.—At annual meeting 
on Sept. 27 stockholders were asked to 
authorize the issuance of $3,300,000 bonds, 
to fund $2,609,000 floating debt and for pay- 
ment for improvements under the lease to 
Boston & Maine. This authority will take 
place of one voted last year for issuance of 
$3,175,000 bonds. 

Great Northern.—Reported to be in the 
market for 125 all-steel passenger cars to 
replace Oriental Limited equipment. 


_ Kansas City Southern.—Gross earnings 
for 2 mos. ended August 31 were $1,885,584, 
an increase of $246,821 over same period of 
1915, and net was $692,685, an increase of 
$83,682. 


Louisville & Nashville—Earnings from 
July 1 to end of second week in September 


reported at $10,161,635, an increase of 
$1,502,421 over corresponding period of 
1915. 


Maine Central.—Earnings for year ended 
June 30 (after preferred dividends) were 
$1,482,000 on the 148,884 common shares 
outstanding June 30 last. This equals 
9.96% and compares with 6.34% earned in 
1914-15 on stock then outstanding, and with 
5.42% thus earned in 1913-14. 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie. 
—Reports for year ended June 30 (exclud- 
ing Wisconsin Central) total operating rev- 
enue $22,804,825 compared with $17,817,855, 
and surplus after charges $6,169,576, equal 
to 16.32% on the $37,810,200 preferred and 
common, compared with 7.87% the previous 
year. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—Earnings 
from July 1 to end of second week in Sept. 
reported at $7,701,732, an increase of $1,- 
359,433 over corresponding period of 1915. 


Missouri Pacific—Reports for month of 
July gross earnings of $2,716,151, an in- 
crease of $384,901 over July, 1915, and net 
$446,906, an increase of $60,355. 


New York Central.—Pres. Smith of the 
company states regarding new eight-hour 
law, that “the estimated increased cost per 
annum to the New York Central Railroad 
is $2,500,000 for classes of employees with 
whom controversy arose. The newspapers 
quote labor organization leaders as stating 
numerous other classes of employees coy- 
ered by the law. If the'law is so interpreted 
and applied, the above estimate would be 
very largely increased.” This road has 
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placed an order for 230 engines to cost 
around $10,000,000, and to be delivered late 
next year. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford. — 
Jul oss earnings $6,967,345 compared 
with $6,247,659 in Tow 1915, net $2,377,194 
compared with .194,260, and surplus 
$811,177 compared with 746,492. 

Norfolk & Western.—Reports for year 
ended June 30 gross earnings of $57,304,586, 
an increase of $14,317,542 over 1915. Sur- 
plus after charges was $20,624,059, an in- 
crease of $10,214,154, or nearly 100% over 
1915. After deducting preferred dividends 
the balance available for the common was 

19,704,387, equivalent to 16.67% on the 

118,209,000 stock outstanding. This com- 
pares with 8.78% carned on $108,154,400 
common stock the previous year. 

Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis.—Stockholders have been notified 
that a meeting will be held Oct. 17 to ap- 
prove an agreement providing for the con- 
solidation of this road with other south- 
western subsidiaries of the Pennsylvania. 

Reading.—Earnings for year ended June 
30 estimated at between 18% and 20% on 
the $70,000,000 common, after allowing for 
sinking fund and additions and betterments. 
This is without including any extra divi- 
dends from rich subsidiaries or equity in 
undistributed profits of Jersey Central. 

Rock Island.—August gross earnings esti- 
mated at $7,215,439, an increase of 13% over 


August, 1915, and a new high record for any 
single month in the-history of the road. 


St. Louis South Western—July gross 
earnings $1,093,598, an increase of $191,971 
over July, 1915, net $304,142, an increase of 
$62,432, surplus after charges $168,868, an 
increase of $129,993. 

St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern.— 
Reports for July gross earnings $2,854,522, 
increase $422,473 over July, 1915, net $673,- 
583, increase $113,405. 

Southern Pacific—Julius Kruttschnitt, 
chairman of the executive committee, says, 
in regard to the new eight-hour law, “As- 
suming the law to apply solely to em- 
ployees in the four brotherhoods, the esti- 
mated increased expense on Southern Pa- 
cific lines is $1,275,000.” This increase of 
$1,275,000 is equivalent to less than .5 of 
1% on Southern Pacific’s $272,677,406 out- 
standing stock. In the fiscal year ended 
June 30 last the road earned about 11.7% on 
its stock. 

Wabash.—July gross earnings were $3,- 
024,920, an increase of $602,437, or 24.8% 
over July last year. Net earnings of $1,- 
016,342, showed an increase of $512,682, or 
more than 100% compared with July, 1915. 

Wisconsin Central—Reports for year 
ended June 30 total operating revenue $12,- 
205,239, compared with $9,945,370 previous 
year, surplus after charges $2,056,858, equal 
to 9.18% on the $17,500,000 preferred stock, 
compared with a deficit last year. 
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Acme Tea Co.—Gross sales for fiscal year 
ended July 3 were $16,705,316, with net 
profits of 277. After allowing for full 
year’s dividend on both pref. stocks there 
remained $461,777, equivalent to $13.19 a 
share on $3,500,000 com. July sales were 
$1,494,729 and August $1,334,694. 


American Agricultural Chemical.—De- 
clared a quarterly dividend on com. of $1.25 
(which represents an increase from a $4 to 

basis) and regular quarterly dividend of 
%% on pref., both payable Oct. 16 to stock 
of record Sept. 25. 


American Car & Foundry.—Estimated 
that regular earnings and war profits com- 
bined will enable company to show 20% 
on the common stock this year. Co. has 
officially announced that it has received an 
order for 300,000 3-inch shells from the 
U. S. Government for use in the navy de- 
Brg 20 Contract is worth approximately 


American Hide & Leather.—Has sold its 
sole leather plants located in Michigan and 
Wisconsin for 000 in cash and has also 
sold at cost for cash all hides and sole 
leather, tanning materials and supplies at 
these plants for an additional $1,500,000. 


American Locomotive.— Company has 
taken a $5,000,000 equipment order from the 
New York Central system. On its equip- 
ment orders already in hand it is estimated 
the co. can earn the entire 7% pref. divi- 
dend with a balance of perhaps 3% to 5% 
for the com. This would leave all of the 
munitions profits for the common. Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of 1%% on 
the com, stock, payable Sept. 25 to holders 
of record Sept. 18, also regular quarterly 
dividend of 14% on the pref., payable Oct. 
21 to holders of record Sept. 18. Last divi- 
dend on com. stock was 14% on Aug. 26, 
1908. 

American Steel Foundries.—Co. has on 

its books a second order for shells involv- 
ing $22,000,000 and calling for the produc- 
tion of 430,000 large-sized shells, profits 
from which will not figure in the 1916 show- 
ing. Profits for 12 mos. to end December 
31 estimated at 20%. 
_ American Tobacco.—Reported to be mak- 
ing arrangements to transfer its New York 
cigarette manufacturing business to Dur- 
ham, North Carolina, and Richmond, Va., 
as result of strike among cigarette makers. 
This would affect about 7, employees. 


American Woolen.—Has recently taken 
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small order for navy department of 50,000 
yards of serge, Penmed Mi:- ow about $100,000, 
bringing total sold the government, army 
and navy combined, to not far from $3,500,- 
000. At present the company has over 
$26,000,000 unfilled orders on its books. 


Atlantic Coast Line.—Expected to show 
close to 10% earned on com. stock for fiscal 
year ended June 30 last, compared with 
6.26% the previous year. 


Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies.—It is un- 
derstood that between now and Dec. 31 this 
co. will receive 6 new steamers aggregating 
about 25,000 tons. It has recently acquired 
75% control of 18,000 new tons, so that by 
Dec. 31 it is fair to assume that co. will 
have increased its fleet by 15 steamers and 
45,000 tons. There are still 5 other boats 
of perhaps 22,000 tons to come in during 
early part of 1917. None of this 67,000 tons 
has involved a dollar of new capital. 


Canadian Locomotive.—Reports for year 
ended June 30 surplus applicable to pre- 
ferred stock $266,520, or 17.83%. Co. has 
total business of $3,890,000 booked. 


Chandler Motor.—Officials of co. state 
that the large demand for cars has taxed 
capacity of company’s plants and has led 
to plans for large improvements and ex- 
tensions to the factories, which will be 
started shortly. 


Chevrolet Motor.—Has just acquired a 
new transmission plant at Toledo, the Na- 
tional Cycle plant at Bay City is in full 
swing and the new motor and axle plant 
at Flint has been completed. The eastern 
territory, embracing the Atlantic seaboard, 
is 7,000 cars behind deliveries. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool—Net earnings 
for 1916 estimated in excess of $1,000,000, or 
16%, compared with 8.22% in the previous 
year. 


Continental Can.—Earnings now said to 
be running better than recent estimates. 
Surplus available for common dividends in 
1916 it is said is likely to be between 22% 
and 24%. It is stated on excellent author- 
ity that a stock dividend of 25% has practi- 
cally been decided upon, althotigh it may 
not be paid until after the close of the 
year. 


Distilling Co. of America—Suit for an 
injunction and accounting begun in Federal 
Court of New York by this co. to force 
Saml. M. Rice, its former president, to give 
up profits said to have been made by him 
in secretly promoting and organizing U. S. 
Industrial Kicohol Co., while still head of 
first-named~ concern. Complaint alleges 
that he and his co-promoters received 120,- 
000 common shares of Industrial Alcohol, 
now valued at $14,460,000, when in October, 
1906, by concealing his connection with In- 
dustrial Alcohol he induced the Distilling 
Co. to guarantee payment of dividends on 


$6,000,000 7% 


newly-organized concern’s 
cumulative stock. 


Eastern Steamship Corporation.—For 7 
mos. to July 31 gross receipts were $2,554,- 
803. After deduction of all charges includ- 
ing certain sinking funds there was a deficit 
for 7 mos. of $236,992, against $185,659 a 
year ago. 99% of the bondholders, 94% of 
the preferred shareholders and 80% of com- 
mon shareholders have assented to the re- 
organization plan. 


Electric Boat.—Declared extra dividends 
of 15% on both common and preferred 
stocks, payable Sept. 29 to stock of record 
that date. 


Emerson Phonograph—The demand for 
Emerson 25c. double disc records is run- 


ning so far ahead of supply that the co. is 


having difficulty in making deliveries. A 
large number of the big chain stores have 
taken up the 25c. record in addition to the 
10c. line and the volume of business has 
made it advisable for the co. to postpone 
its contemplated advertising campaign as 
representing an unnecessary expense. Co. 
contracting for large additional supplies, but 
there are five records wanted for every one 
that can be produced. Earnings are running 
at the rate of over $2 per share per annum. 


Fisk Rubber.—Meeting of stockholders 
called for Oct. 2 to act upon proposed in- 
crease of capitalization. Stockholders will 
vote on an increase in capital of $12,500,000 
or less, of which $7,500,000 or less is to be 
first pref. convertible stock and $5,000,000 
or less second pref. stock; also to increase 
authorized common stock by an amount 
necessary to take care of conversions of 
existing second pref. and proposed first and 
second pref. In addition. stockholders will 
be asked to authorize reduction of the au- 
thorized capital of the corporation by 
$5,000,000, being the amount of second pref. 
stock, series B, authorized a few months 
ago, but not issued. 


Gaston, Williams & Wigmore.—Gross 
business running at rate of $46,000,000 a 
year. The South American Department, al- 
though only 3 mos. old, has proved very 
satisfactory, gross running between $3,000,- 
000 and $4,000,000 per annum. 


General Electric Co—Current bookings 
are at full capacity of plants, and business 
received is said to be running steadily 
around $2,250,000 weekly. 


General Motors.—Proposed recapitaliza- 
tion plan calls for a 400% stock dividend 
on the common, or 5 shares of no par value 
stock will be given for every share of pres- 
ent common. At same time an adjustment 
of the preferred will be made by which it 
will be increased 33 1-3% in new 6% pre- 
ferred. The new pref. will be callable at 
$110 in 1918. In year ended July 31 Gen- 
eral Motors earned approximately $26,000,- 
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000 net for its common stock, or about $160 
a share. 


Guantanamo Sugar.—Net receipts in year 
ended June 30 from sugar sales were 
$2,720,905 for 34,122 tons, against $2,810,245 
for 36,086 tons in 1915. Average 1916 price 
of 3.9 cents compares with 3.8 in 1915. Bal- 
ance available for dividends was $886,575, 
compared with $1,043,516. The 1916 balance 
of $16.12 a share, however, applied to a 
capitalization of 54,995 shares, while 1915 
earnings of $20.96 a share applied to 49,791 
shares. 


Harroun Motors Corp.—Plant of this 
company, which was recently formed under 
Delaware laws with capital of $10,000,000 
to manufacture and market an automobile 
selling for $595, will be located in Wayne 
county, near Detroit. An output of 500 cars 
a month is planned. 


Hercules Powder Co.—Declared regular 
quarterly dividend of 2%, and an extra divi- 
dend of 13% on the common stock, payable 
Sept. 25 to stock of record Sept. 15. These 
dividends are same as previous declaration. 


Holly Beet Sugar Co.—Experiments and 
tests - that beets grown at Las Cruces, 
New Mexico, contain nearly 1% more sugar 
content than the Colorado beets. 


International Agricultural Corp.—Annual 
report is expected to show operating profits 
of over eoaaae | against $645,984 in 1914- 
15, and $764,342 the year previous. After 
deductions for bond interest, sinking fund, 
etc., a surplus of over $1,000,000 will be 
shown, which is sufficient to convert profit 
and loss deficit of $975,725 reported a year 
ago into profit and loss surplus. 


International Mercantile Marine.—August 
earnings fell slightly under $4,000,000. This 
is a decrease of about $800,000 compared 
with July earnings. These figures take ac- 
count of the regular British income tax 
but do not account for 60% tax on excess 
war profits. Special meeting of stockholders 
called for Sept. 29 for purpose of carrying 
out terms of rehabilitation agreement 
reached by committees for preferred and 
common stock and bondholders. 


International Paper.—Earnings of this 
company after charges in June were $400,- 
000 and in July, $546,000. For the last 10 
years this co. has shown a surplus earned 
on the pref. stock ranging from $2.67 in 
1909 to $8.86 a share in 1906. Since 1909, 
with surplus averaging $4.59 on the pref., 
the co. has paid dividends of $2 annually. 


Intercontinental Rubber Co.—This com- 
pany owns an interest in ships of about 
9,800 tons, from which it is estimated profits 
of $500,000 net will be returned to the com- 
pany in 1916. 


Kathodian Bronze Works.—Closed an 
order with Russian government for supply- 


ing 160,000,000 cartridges. 


Lee Rubber & Tire—Machinery and 
equipment is now being moved into the new 
factory, which will enable the exclusive 
use of the other plant for tire manufacture 
for which the company is in need of addi- 
tional space. 


McCrory Stores Corp.—August sales 
amounted to $528,730, an increase of $76,- 
331, or 6.87%, compared with August, 1915. 
Sales for 8 mos. ended Aug. 31 totaled 
$3,837,003, a gain of $501,677, or 15.5% 
ssaenee with corresponding period of 


~. 


Maxwell Motor.—For year ended July 31 
this co. reported net profits, after charging 
off $500,256 for depreciation, of $5,426,636, 
on a production of 60,000 cars, or $90 per 
car. This compares with net profit in 1915 
year of $2,303,314 on an output of 32,000 
cars, or $72 a car. 1916 profits are equal 
to 39.4% on the Ist pref., 44.1% on 2nd 
pref., and 30.1% on the common stock. 
Working capital at the beginning of the 
new year was $10,703,748, of which $3,269,- 
552 was cash. 


Motor Products Corp.—Has purchased 
plant of Lozier Motor Co. at Detroit, trans- 
action involving approximately $750,000. 


National Surety Co.—Directors have de- 
cided to recommend to the stockholders an 
increase in the capital stock of the com- 
pany from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000. By this 
increase the co. will have a combined capi- 
tal an.l surplus of approximately between 
$8,000,000 and $10,000,000. 


Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co.—Has de- 
clared a stock dividend of 50%. Last May 
directors declared a stock dividend of 
80%. In July, 1915, a stock dividend of 
100%' was distributed. 


Saxon Motor Car Corp.—Declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 134%, payable Oct. 20 to 
stock of record Sept. 29. This is an increase 
of 4% of 1% over initial dividend of 14% 
paid in July. Report for year ended June 
30 show net earnings of $1,316,273, equiva- 
lent to $21.93 a share on $6,000,000 stock. 
Current assets were $3,123,879 and current 
liabilities $907,222, leaving working capital 
$2,216,657. The company reports shipments 
for month of August of 2,487 cars, as com- 
pared with 1,799 cars in August, 1916. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co.—August sales were 
$9,182,347 against $7,193,581 in August, 1915. 
Since January sales amounted to $84,989,864 
against $67,327,233 in preceding year. 


Sloss.—Sheffield Steel & Iron Co.—Earn- 
ings for fiscal year which ends Nov. 30 esti- 
mated at about $2,500,000 net, with a bal- 
ance for the common stock, after charges, 
of approximately $20 per share. 


Torrington Co. (The).—Reports for fiscal 
year ended Aug. 31, 1916, earnings of about 
$10 a share on the common stock, exclusive 
of any earnings of the Splitdorf Electrical 
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Co. Cash on hand Aug. 31 was $351,717, 
compared with $278,581 on Sept. 1, 1915. 
Company has declared a quarterly dividend 
of 75c. a share, payable Oct. 2 to holders of 
record Sept. 22. This increases the annual 
rate from $2 to $3 a share. 


Union Bag & Paper.—Stockholders of 
Union Bag & Paper Co. have unanimously 
voted to accept proposed merger of Union 
Bag & Paper Co. and Riegl Bag Co. The 
new co. will be known as Union Bag & 
Paper Corp. with capital stock of $10,000,000 
of one class. Present holders of Union Bag 
& Paper Co.’s $16,000,000 common stock 
will receive $2,000,000 new stock and hold- 
ers of company’s $11,000,000 preferred will 
receive new stock. New corp. 
will pay cash for outstanding stock of Riegl 
co. at $100 a share. Report for first 6 mos. 
of year showed total profits of $541,043. 


Union Switch & Signal.—Estimated that 
the balance of net for the 12 mos. to end 
with Dec. 31 will run between $3,500,000 
and $4,000,000. The latter figure is equal 
to 65% on the $6,162,000 common stock and 
compares with a deficit after dividends in 
1915 of $426,000. 


United Motors Corp.—Has purchased the 
Lovell-McConnell Mfg. Co. of Newark, 
N. J., makers of the Klaxon Horn. There 
are now 6 prominent parts and accessory 
manufacturers in the United Motors Corp. 
The Willys-Overland Co. has closed a con- 


tract with the Klaxon company for its en- 
tire supply of horns for a term of years. 
Term contracts are also being executed 
which provide for the exclusive use of 
Klaxon Horns on all cars manufactured by 
the Buick, Cadillac, Oldsmobile, Oakland, 
Scripps-Booth and Chevrolet companies. 


U. S. Steel—Net earnings for quarter 
ended Sept. 30 estimated at $90,000,000, with 
estimated net for full year approximately 
$313,000,000. Surplus after all charges would 
then be equivalent to about $45 a share on 
the common. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. — Declared 
regular quarterly dividend of 5% and an 
extra dividend of 25% on the common stock, 
making total of 80% in cash declared so 
far this year, against 50% in the entire 1915. 
Dividends just declared are payable Oct. 14 
to stock of record Sept. 30. 


Westinghouse Air Brake—Net earnings 
for fiscal year ended July 31 understood to 
have been approximately $10,000,000, a sum 
equal to 50% on the $19,638,000 stock. 


Westinghouse Electric—Understood co. 
has today orders on its books for elec- 
trical equipment amounting to approximate- 


ly $35,000,000. 


Woolworth (F. W.).—Reports sales for 
August of $6,724,836, an increase of $844,985 
over August, 1915. 8 mos.’ sales were $50,- 


440,961, a gain of $6,502,708. 











Railway Investors’ League 


As a result of the general response which has followed the an- 
nouncement of plans of organization, the Railway Investors’ 
League doubled its enrollment during the past week. A total 
membership of 5,000 is now reported. 

A tabulation of the returns has shown a unanimous opinion 
among investors that the spirit of the recently enacted Adamson 
Law endangers the safety not merely of railway investors, but is 
inimical to the principles of fair play to the public in its relation 
with various classes in the community. 

Holders of railway securities who are interested in this co- 
operative movement can obtain an outline of plans and member- 
ship blanks by applying to the Railway Investors’ League, 61 
Broadway, New York City. No financial obligation is involved 
in signing the preliminary forms of organization. 




















Railroad and Industrial Inquiries 





Chicago Great Western 


* W. E. B., Brooklyn, N. Y.—Chicago Great 
Western (pfd. 35%4) for the year ended June 
30, 1916, earned 4%, on the preferred stock. 
This road is in excellent financial and physical 
shape. The last dividend on the preferred 
was 1%, paid May 1, 1916. In view of the 
fact that the last fiscal year was a good one 
for the railroads generally, we are inclined to 
the opinion that this stock is not selling at 
such a very conservative price, and favor sev- 
eral other rails more, such as Erie Ist pfd. 
ee Pacific 143, Southern Railway 
pfd. 67. 





Standard Motors 


T. J. S.. New York City.—Standard Motor 
Construction Co. (6 bid, 7 asked) has an 
authorized capitalization of 180,000 shares, m4 
10, all outstanding. Funded debt $207,546. 
he company manufactures marine oil and 
gas engines up to’ 1,000 horsepower. Before 
the war it earned in the neighborhood of $80,- 
000 net per annum, or a little less than 50c. 
per share. Business increased with the war 
and in 1915 the company’s profits were $277,- 
959, equal to a little over $1.50. per share. 
While these earnings must be regarded as 
temporary, it is quite reasonable to expect that 
the company will have a better earning ca- 
pacity hereafter than it had before the war, 
as it has greatly enlarged its plant capacity. 
At present prices we believe the stock has 
fairly attractive possibilities. 





International Agricultural Chemical 


W. R. J., Dubuque, Ia.—International Agri- 
cultural Chemical (pfd. 42%) for the year 
ended June 30, 1916, is expected to have made 
profits of from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000. This 
excellent showing is largely the result of 


profits made from sulphuric acid which the 


company obtains under contract from the 
Tennessee Copper Co. These earnings have 
enabled the company to put itself in strong 
financial condition and with prospect for large 
profits the current fiscal year, the outlook for 
the payment of some of the back dividends on 
the preferred is bright. We believe the stock 
an attractive speculation at current levels. 





Curtis Aeroplane 


V. H. G., Johnstown, N. Y.—Curtis Aero- 
lane & Motor Co. was incorporated August 

, 1916, and is capitalized as follows: $3,000,- 
000 6% debentures, $6,000,000 preferred stock 
and 150,000 shares of common stock no par 
value. This company took an order for 1,0000 
machines from Great Britain, of which 250 
have been delivered. It is estimated that 
profits on this order will run as high as $6,000,- 
000. The U. S. Government recently placed 
an order for 30 hydro-aeroplanes. The stock 
must be regarded as highly speculative, but it 
is not without possibilities. 


Erie—Rock Island 


J. T. C. Erie, Pa—Erie (3634) has cer- 
tainly improved its physical conditicn marvel- 
ously in the past decade and has a higher 
earning power now than in many years. We 
are not inclined to agree with you, however, 
that this stock will have any remarkable ad- 
vance, such as the advance in Reading. The 
reason we do not share thjs belief is because 
the road is very heavily cauitalized, total bonds 
amounting to $245,564,452 and total stock to 
$176,271,300, with an operative mileage of 
2,257. Should the eight hour legislation, how- 
ever, not be allowed to fall too heavily on the 
rails, we believe the common stock has good 
possibilities of advancing moderately from 
present levels. Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific (17%) appears to have a bright future. 
Stockholders will have to put up a large 
amount of cash, probably in the neighborhood 
of $40 per share- When the time comes to 
meet this paymént, in spite of the fact that 
preferred stock will be given for the amount 
of the assessment, we believe there will be 
liquidation. of the stock and the opportunity 
‘si gam to purchase somewhat under present 
evels. 


Kelly Springfield 


S. R. B., Youngstown, O.—Kelly Springfield 
Tire (85). It is estimated that this company 
will earn in the neighborhood of $13 per share 
on its stock in 1916. In 1915 the company 
earned $7.40, and in 1914, $5.80. The plants 
are operating 24 hours a day and the com- 
pany is planning to still further increase its 
output. As earnings are at the rate of nearly 
3 times its preferred dividend of $4 per share 
per annum, it is to be expected that the divi- 
dend will be increased in the near future. 
Profit and loss surplus as of December 31, 
1915, was $2,126,738. The company is in strong 
financial condition, with close to $3,000, 
working capital. The stock has had such a 
violent advance in the past few days that it 
may be due for a reaction and we hesitate to 
suggest its purchase at the moment. 





American Beet Sugar 


H. A., Newark, N. J—American Beet Sugar 
(common 94) we believe to have good possi- 
bilities of going to par. The company’s earn- 
ings for the years ended March 31, on the 
common stock, have been as follows: 1916, 
19.17%; 1915, 868%; 1914, 2.29%; 1913, 
3.87%. The company the past few years has 
been conservative in its dividend policy and in 
four years $4,000,000 has been put back into 
the property through earnings. Earnings the 
current fiscal year will in all Tikelihood be ma- 
terially higher than for the year ended March 
31, 1916. Production this year is estimated 
at 2,250,000 bags, as against 1,850,000 bags the 
last fiscal year. A conservative estimate is 
that American Beet Sugar will earn $30 per 
share on its common stock for the year ended 
March 31, 1917. 
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Wisconsin Central expected to be equal to about 9%. In previ- 
ous years earnings were as follows: 1915, 


T., Hartford, Conn—Wisconsin Cen- 
ol (50) has $11,265,300 4% non-cumulative 
preferred stock and $16,119,600 common, par 
$100. For the year ended June 30, 1916, it is 
estimated that close to 8% will be earned on 
the common stock, after allowing for 4% on 
the preferred. The latter stock is now pay- 
ing 4%. The two previous fiscal years of 
Wisconsin Central were rather poor. For the 
year ended June 30, 1915, the company only 
earned 1.21% on the preferred stock and for 
the year ended June 30, 1914, a little over 4% 
was earned on the preferred. 





Emerson Motors 


B. O. W., Irwin, Pa—Emerson Motors (4) 
is embarking in a field that is already over- 
crowded—that of the low-priced automobile. 
It.is generally conceded that competition for 
cheap car business will be very drastic in the 
near future. There are many companies pro- 
ducing cheap cars on an enormous scale with 
enormous plants, efficient organizations, and 
big money backing, that Emerson will come 
into competition with. On the face of it, it 
rather looks as though a new company just 
starting up now would find it rather difficult 
to make good. We do not suggest the pur- 
chase of this stock. At the moment we favor 
the most among the motor stocks the follow- 
ing: Peerless Truck & Motor 24, White Mo- 
tor 





Pressed Steel Car 


B. H. J., Washington, D. C.—Pressed Steel 
Car (5334) for the year ended December 31, 
1915, earned 314% on the common stock. 
There is every reason to believe, however, that 
1916 will prove to be a very big year. The 
company has not only had heavy orders for 
cars, but has been very busy on war contracts. 
The latest reported contract was for $2,250, 
000 of large shell forgings. Our suggestion 
is that you hold this stock for higher prices. 


Illinois Central 


S. H. O., New Orleans, La.—lIllinois Cen- 
tral (101) we regard as an attractive specula- 
tion at present levels. Still, the stock cannot 
be regarded as selling out of line with the 
other railroads, as its earning power the past 
few years has not been such as would justify 
a very much higher price. Earnings took a 
big upward jump for the year ended June 30, 
1916, however, and balance for the stock was 





6.25%; 1914, 7.45%; 1913, 6.02%. 





Deere & Co. 


H. R. W., Dorchester, Mass.—Deere & Co. 
pid. (90 bid, 92 asked) must be regarded as 
semi-speculative. In 1915 the comgeny earned 
its preferred dividend with $600,000 to spare, 
but in the previous year it 1 to earn the 
preferred dividend by $562,915. No recent 
statements of earnings have been given out, 
but it is reported that the company is showing 
excellent earnings at the present time. The 
capitalization of this company consists of 

000,000 common, of which $18,382,400 is 
outstanding and $40,000,000 7% preferred, of 
which $37,828,500 is outstanding, also $1,049,- 
000 prior liens. The company is engaged in 
the manufacture of steam plows, farm imple- 
ments, vehicles, etc. 





United Motors 


S. J. C., Toronto, Canada.—United Motors 
(61) we believe to have attractive possibilities 
at this level. Earnings for 1916, it is esti- 
mated, will reach $11.50 per share on the 
stock. United Motors is a combination of 
several important automobile accessory com- 
panies whose real estate, buildings and ma- 
chinery are estimated to have a value of 
$14,000,000. Its products are manufactured in 
110 buildings with an aggregated floor space 
of 2,449,229 square feet and employs 14,000, 
and there is an annual output of 28,323,000 
assembled parts. Every motor car in use is 
equipped with one or more of its products. 
As the production of motor cars is constantly 
increasing, there is every prospect that this 
company’s gross business will continue to ex- 
pand. 


M. K. & T.—Wheeling & Lake Erie 


H. E. L., Rochester, N. Y.—Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas has not yet issued its reorganiza- 
tion plan and it is not yet known just how the 
4%s will be treated. In view of the fact that 
the company’s earnings are showing improve- 
ment at the present time, reorganization may 
not be as drastic as formerly expected, and 
we suggest that you hold these bonds rather 
than sell out at present low levels. Laberge 
& Lake Erie reorganization plan has not 
been announced. It is expected to provide * 
a heavy assessment on the stocks. 








Investment Inquiries 
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Investing for a Monthly Income 
How the Bonds Should Be Selected, and Some Errors to Be 


Avoided 





By WILLIAM T. CONNORS 





HE man who is investing his sur- 
plus or his savings and expects 
to keep adding to his investments 

from time to time, is not especially in- 
terested in the exact dates when his 
bond coupons fall due during the year 
—providing they are sure to be paid 
when they do fall due. But there is a 
very large class of investors for in- 


your investments so that your income 
will be reasonably regular, for there 
is ample choice of various bond issues 
which pay interest in different months 
so that you can distribute your invest- 
ment according to your liking and 
still receive the interest substantially 
as you will need it for use. 

There are, however, some errors to 








Table 1 
(Showing Injudicious Selection for the Purpose) 
STANDARD RAILROAD BONDS—CONTINUOUS MONTHLY INCOME 





Per 

Cent. 
ee a et eee 4 
N. Y. Cent. cons. “A” 1998... mS 
Se I, GDS sc. occa pares ce cesowecss 7 
A. T. & S. F. gen. 1995 4 
Chic. & N. W. gen. 1987 4 
MNS oinacceskdecus sesccuds 6 





$25,000 INVESTED IN ABOVE, FOR $100 MONTHLY INCOME 


ee, ee, ae Oe ee, PRO Re, . ce eccces 
i TE” WR sac ccncenbegas 
ED, Sans tick dans ocicscavegeees 
ee oss occ cunsceeeses 
TI on os oi cenusenecees 
wes ois oan ear h-dws't 


Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 


Tota 
Value of bonds at maturity, $26,000 





Interest Approximate 
Dates Price Yield 
Jan. and July 4.45% 
Feb. and Aug. 83 4.85% 
March and Sept. 109 4.60% 
April and Oct. 93 4.35 %o 
May and Nov. 94 4.25% 
June and Dec. 112 4.80% 
DUE GENE Sos ccd vsascesdysaceecy 4.55% 
No. of Cost 
$1,000 Bonds Interest of 
Required Received Bonds 
re a 5 $100 $4,500 
Ae ers sae 5 100 4,150 
dicctbkatuite 3 105 3,270 
a ee ee 5 100 4,650 
Se ee ce 5 100 4,700 
Roa Mie Ee 3 90 3,360 
26 595 
Rn ee Ey eeen 595 
is tedaehdcinetoos $1,190 $24,630 








come, who expect to use the interest 
on their bonds as it falls due, and it 
is much more convenient for this class 
to have their income distributed 
throughout the year rather than com- 
ing in bunches once every six months. 

There is no difficulty in arranging 


be guarded against, and they are er- 
rors into which the inexperienced are 
very likely to fall. It is necessary to 
be sure, for example, that all the 
monthly income you secure in_ this 
way ts income and not a part of your 
principle which is coming back to 
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you in the form of coupon payments. 

Table 1 illustrates how easily this 
mistake can be made. 

I have selected six standard rail- 
road bonds, on some one of which in- 
terest is paid every month in the year. 
The per cent. paid on par varies from 
4 to 7 and the bonds have different 
dates of maturity from 1920 to 1998. 
The railroads are distributed over al- 
most the entire country, they are all 
among our leading roads, the bonds 
show a good margin of safety in earn- 
ings over interest requirements, and 
the yield averages 4.55 per cent., which 


All this looks very nice and it is not 
until you come to examine the table in 
detail that you find the “nigger in the 
wood-pile.” In fact, some inexperienced 
investors would not find him at all un- 
til 1920, when the Erie 7s came due 
and only $3,000 was received for bonds 
which cost the investor $3,270. Then 
it would be discovered that the $270 
had evaporated. And in 1930 the Louis- 
ville general 6s would return only $3,- 
000, although $3,360 had been paid for 
them. 

In short, part of the apparent in- 
come received from these bonds would 








Table 1—Revised 


STANDARD RAILROAD BONDS—CONTINUOUS 


MONTHLY INCOME 





Per Interest Approximate 
Cent Dates Price Yield 
of 8 4 8 Te, OOO 4 Jan. and July 90 4.45% 
ee et ee 4 Feb. and Aug. 83 4.85% 
BR EE sb 6d dees edi sscetecesvans 4 March and Sept. 92 4.45% 
Re ie x Bs Bs 08 acc nadancsveses 4 April and Oct. 93 4.35% 
Ss} eS ee ey eer ee 4 May and Nov. 94 4.25% 
ee gy eS See er ee 4 June and Dee. 7 5.10% 
RE CRE nk coat diedecendatansous 4.58% 
INVESTMENT IN ABOVE, FOR $100 MONTHLY INCOME 
No. of Cost 
$1,000 Bonds Interest of 
Required Received Bonds 
i A eg de ec napeeadetwenekeraee 5 $100 $4,500 
i ie i eT Se Se eS eceekneashovenceed 5 100 4,150 
i i EE ee es heb cauenee sakehebh sine 5 100 4,600 
ey se Sd vats otc oe gavin uae vaaeeneud saounes ade 5 100 4,650 
SS cnn re chiewaretndes saga hesenae 5 100 4,700 
BE Me ae a ls a inca ned.cn We cineaesacede cadens’ 5 100 3,900 
30 600 
ND GE Ge ON ack dood ce ccedece eds <vandsencaceen 600 
Ra RR ES ES ae Pe ane er $1,200 $26,500 


Value of bonds at maturity, $30,000 








is as good as could be expected from 
bonds of this high grade. 

The sum of $24,630 could be in- 
vested in these bonds at current prices 
so as to yield $1,190 a year, and the 
interest would fall due in such order 
as to give an apparent income of about 
$100 a month, as will be seen from the 
second part of the table. Moreover, 
since there are in all 26 $1,000 bonds, 
the value of the bonds at maturity 
would be $26,000, or $1,370 more than 
was_paid for them. 


in reality consist of principal which 
was being paid back to the investor 
with his interest. The premiums paid 
for the bonds are of course allowed 
for in the yields as shown in the upper 
part of the table. When the Erie 7s 
matured in 1920, the investor would 
really have received 4.60 per cent on 
his money throughout the whole per- 
iod. His investment is all right, but 
in our table of monthly income we 
have included the premium — repaid 
from year to year in the interest pay- 
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ments—as a legitimate part of the in- 
come. The $1,190 received yearly i¢ 
4.83 per cent. of the $24,630 paid for 
the bonds, while the actual yield of 
the bonds is only 4.55 per cent. To the 
extent of the difference the investor’s 
income consists of principal, not inter- 
est. 

The simplest way to avoid this diffi- 
culty in arranging investments for a 
regular monthly income is to fight shy 
of bonds which are selling at a prem- 
ium and also mature at an early date. 
We will therefore revise Table 1, in- 
serting Atlantic Coast 4s in place of 


$24,050, so that in this case there would 
be little question of appreciation or de- 
preciation as the bonds approach ma- 
turity. The income received would be 
$100 a month for eight months out of 
the year, $90 for each of two months 
and $112.50 in each of the two remain- 
ing months. 


$100 Bonds 


This method of investing is not con- 
fined to the man who has $25,000 or 
more to invest. It can be employed 
equally well in bonds which are issued 
in $100 denominations, although the 

















Table 2 
INDUSTRIAL BONDS—FOR CONTINUOUS MONTHLY INCOME 

Per Interest Approximate 
Cent. Dates Price Yield 
Texas Co. conv. deb. 1931.............+-+: 6 Jan. and July 105 5.50% 
Ligg. & Myers deb. 1951.................: 5 Feb. and Aug. 102 4.907% 
Electric deb. 1952.....5....ccceeeees 5 March and Sept. 104 4.75% 
Lack. Steel Ist a NR a eee ee 5 April and Oct. 99 5.05% 
BS SN WN les ch wtisnuvacveawess vac 5 May and Nov. 100 5.00% 
Armour & Co. se “See 4% June and Dec. 94 4.90% 
DN BU pac cttandsscctsstuseorts 5.02% 

$24,000 INVESTED IN ABOVE, FOR MONTHLY INCOME 
No. of Cost 
$1,000 Bonds Interest of 
Required Received Bonds 
ee i ME, GGA vce cen cc asegbipiceccudeen 3 $90.00 $3,150 
th re Se i RS hoo evesenssccastencesess 4 100.00 4,080 
eg Sk ans oS ons coc a taepiecustosesee 4 100.00 4,160 
Apr. Lack. Steel Ist 5s..............- wacpiate Oe eee atdeaal 4 100.00 3,960 
eS ME aod tA bg 46 vc cccnceessebhesees 4 100.00 4,000 
ee I SIE I, TEIN 6.56 ce ng ssc cc cvccen sc cocensecss 5 112.50 4,700 
24 $602.50 
SE EE Es 5 a ovnk a aise aboswtesenanenaee en 602.50 

Geuanihebeadhn Wued Wadia a 4060S cua £4 vcbeeseesoteesseehee $1,205.00 $24,050 


Totals 
Value of bonds at maturity, $24,00v. 








the Erie 7s, and Big Four 4s in place 
of the Louisville 6s. 
In Table 2 I have made a selection of 
ay industrial bonds yielding from 
¥% to 5% per cent. and averaging a 
shade over 5 per cent. These bonds 
are distributed over various industries 
and have a large margin of safety be- 
hind them. All the companies issuing 
these bonds are prospering and appear 
to have a good future. The number 
of $1,000 bonds required is 24 and they 
would cost at the current market about 


range of choice is naturally not quite 
so wide. 

This gives us exactly $100 interest 
money monthly and none of the bonds 
matures before 1952. The average 
yield is substantially the same. Of 
course it is understood that the aver- 
age yield on the bonds is not the same 
thing as the yearly income on your in- 
vestment—that was our trouble in the 
first table. The $1,200 received yearly 
is the only 4.53 “« cent. on the invest- 
ment of The remaining .05 of 
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one per cent. will be received in the 
form of the gradual rise in the price of 
the bonds from date of purchase to 
date of maturity, since all of them 
were bought below par. That is, the 
value of the bonds at maturity will be 
$30,000 although only $26,500 was paid 
for them. 


Industrial Bonds 


A somewhat higher rate of income 
can be obtained from industrial bonds 


can be combined in any sort of ar- 
rangement desired. For example, if an 
income of $20 a month is desired, it can 
be obtained from an investment of 
about $5,000 in these bonds; 10 of the 
first, 10 of the second, 8 of the third, 
10 of the fourth, 8 of the fifth and 9 


of the sixth would give the desired re- 
sult at a cost of $5,161 at the current 
market. 

The exact income yield on the $5,161 
would be 4.67 per cent.; hence if you 








Table 3 
SMALL INVESTMENT, FOR MONTHLY INCOME 
Per Interest Approximate 
Cent Dates Price Yield 
, OUR ere 4 Jan. and July 86 4.80% 
C. B. & Q., Denver Div., 1922.............. 4 Feb. and Aug. 100 4.00% 
Lack. Steel Ist conv. “A” 1950............ 5 March and Sept. 95 5.40% 
Sou. Pac., San Fran. Term. 1950.......... 4 April and Oct. 84 5.00% 
Virgin. Ry. Ist mtg. “A” 1962............. 5 May and Nov. 99 5.05% 
ee tS eS ROR ree 4% June and Dec. 101 4.40% 
Boban GEE «<csacksciianstewsssndies 4.77% 








than from railroad bonds, without any 
real difference in the safety of the in- 
vestment provided the industrial bonds 
are carefully selected. The old-line, 
“conservative” investor prefers rail- 
road bonds. The industrial bonds are 
newer. Industrial stocks have often 
proved less reliable than the good rail- 
road stocks, and the industrial bonds, 
like old dog Tray, suffer from being 
found sometimes in bad company. 

In Table 3 I have made a varied se- 
lection of $100 bonds, including rail- 
road and terminal bonds and one in- 
dustrial bond of good standing. More 
- industrial or public utility bonds could 
be included if desired. 

These bonds are so small that they 


could borrow money permanently at 4 
per cent. it would pay to borrow half 
the value of the bonds and buy twice 
as many. That would give you over 
5 per cent. on your investment, but the 
average small investor is not in a po- 
sition to borrow to advantage. How- 
ever, if you have money in the savings 
bank paying 4 per cent. or less, it would 
pay you to borrow from your savings 
bank account, so to speak, for the part 
of the value of these bonds which lies 
below the price-line of 50 is undoubt- 
edly even safer than the savings bank. 

The above are obtainable in $100 de- 
nominations. A $565 investment would 
give an income of $26.50 yearly, dis- 
tributed monthly throughout the year. 








Why Mr. Schwab Works 


Why do I work? What do I work for? I have more money than I can 
begin to spend. I have no children, nobody to leave it to. My wife is rich 
enough in her own right. She does not need it. I do not need it. I work just 
for the pleasure I find in work, the satisfaction there is in developing things, 
in creating. Also, the associations business begets. The man who does not 
work for the love of work but only for money is not likely to make money 


nor to find much fun in life—Charles M. Schwab. 























Bond Inquiries 





Public Utility Mortgages 

R. L. A., St. Louis, Mo.—All the bonds you 
mention are regarded as fairly good invest- 
ments. We should prefer them in the follow- 
ing order: 

Northern California Power Ist 5s, Peoria 
Railway Co. 5s, Wisconsin Railway Light & 
Power 5s, Tennessee Power 5s. 





City of Tokio 5s 


B. H., Springfield, Mass—The City of 
Tokio 5% bonds (78-78%) are due in 1952. 
The sinking fund starts in 1917. We regard 
these bonds as an attractive business man’s 
investment. 


Buffalo City Gas 5s 


B. T. P., New York City—Buffalo City 
Gas Ist 5s (22% bid, 231%4 asked), we should 
regard as a risky speculation. There are $5,- 
900,000 outstanding. For the six years ended 
December 31, 1913, earnings of the company 
were just about sufficient to cover interest 
charges on these bonds. No earnings have 
been given out since. The company is now in 
receivers’ hands. There have been reports 
recently to the effect that the Iroquois Natural 
Gas Company may possibly take over Buffalo 
Gas. The Iroquois Company has been gradu- 
ally extending its field of operations in the 
territory supplied by Buffalo Gas. It is de- 
cidedly uncertain how successfully Buffalo Gas 
can meet the competition of the Iroquois 
Company, or, if taken over, what the terms 
will be. We believe it rather ill-advised to sell 
out at present prices. 


Safe Bonds 


*L. V. K.,, Cincinnati, Ohio.—All issues of 
N. Y. City bonds are reasonably safe. Sug- 
gest that you communicate with Messrs. Wm. 
R. Compton & Co., 14 Wall Street, who make 
a specialty of Municipal Bonds. They will be 
pleased to give you all the information de- 
sired in regard to the N. Y. City issues. This 
firm is well regarded in financial circles, and 
we consider them responsible. N. Y. City 
bonds are free of all taxes, including Federal 
Income Tax. Interborough Rapid Transit Ist 
and refunding 5s are exempt from all N. Y. 
State, County and Municipal taxes, but are 
taxable under the Federal Income Tax Law. 
An industrial bond which we regard very 
highly, has a ready market and yields 5%, is 
Midvale Steel 5s, due 1936. It is traded in on 
the N. Y. Curb and sells around 95. 


Cc. & O. Convertibles 


B. T. A., Derry, N. H.—Chesapeake & Ohio 
convertible 5s we regard as an excellent semi- 
speculative bond. The road is in the best 
condition in its history and earnings are 
showing up remarkably well. We _ believe 
these bonds have a good chance of advancing 
further in price. We suggest that you keep 
yours. 








St. Louis & San Francisco 6s 


G. G., N. Y. City—St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco 6% Income Bonds “When Issued” (55) 
can be regarded as an attractive speculation. 
For the year ended June 30, 1916, it is esti- 
mated that earnings were sufficient to show 
about 744% earned on these ineome bonds. 
The company has spent large sums on main- 
tenance, and its physical condition, as a re- 





sult, is better than it has been in years. 
Gt. Lakes Power 6s 
B. R. M., Newark, N. J.—Great Lakes 


Power Co. Ltd. first mortgage 6% bonds 99- 
100 can be regarded as an attractive invest- 
ment suitable for a business man to put a por- 
tion of his funds into. The bonds are reason- 
ably secure. For the past several years the 
company has earned the interest charges about 
twice over. 


Attractive Investments 


M. C. L., Winsted, Conn—A good bond 
gives greater safety than a good preferred 
stock, but the return on the money is less. 
An attractive bond with speculative possibili- 
ties combined with safety is Southern Pacific 
Convertible 5’s 104. This bond is convertible 
into stock at $100 at any time. A good pre- 
ferred stock to purchase for investment pur- 
poses is American Smelting & Refining 7% 
Pfd. 112%. This stock can be regarded as a 
reasonably safe investment. 





Bonds Yielding 5% to 6% 


T. J., N. Y. City—The following bonds 
yield between 5% and 6% and can be regarded 
as reasonably safe investments : 


Bonds. Maturity. Yield % 
American Foreign Securities 5s.. Aug. 1, 19 5.68 
Argentine Government 6s....... May 15, 1920 5.90 
Erie-Genesee River 6s........... July 1, 1957 5.55 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. 

St Mita detidbtiveed cokneebe Mar. 1,1936 5.37 
Southern Pacific Conv. 4s....... June 1,1929 5.35 


Variety of Investments 


C. H. C., Guracao, Venezuela—The securi- 
ties which you own at the present time range 
all the way from very safe conservative in- 
vestments to the decidedly speculative. The 
following securities should - regarded as rea- 
sonably safe investments. i: tae them in 
the order named as regards ae: : 

Canadian Pacific Notes 1924. 

Anglo-French Loan. 

French Rentes. 

Victory Loan. 

Russian Govt. 64%. 

Russian Govt. 54%. 

U. S. Steel pfd. 

Empire Gas & Fuel Ist 6s. 

Middle West Utility 6s. 

American Gas & Electric pfd. 

City Service pfd. 

Pacific Gas & Electric pfd. 
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The Machinery of Wall Street 


Why It Exists, How It Works, and What It Accomplishes 





XII. The Promoter—Underwriting Syndicates 





By G. C. 


SELDEN 





ITHOUT doubt the majority of 
the people of the United States 


regard the promoter as a 
“shark.” That opinion is not wholly 
unreasonable, for a great many 


“sharks” have posed as promoters, but 
the business of the honest and legit- 
imate promoter is one of the most use- 
ful of all occupations and is of very 
high value to the community. For 
that reason it is as a rule highly paid. 

The greatest advances in civilization 
are always made by some new com- 
bination of materials or resources or 
both. A new combination of this sort 
that will really work and produce the 
desired result is very hard to think 
up and still harder to put into prac- 
tical operation. 

When a new combination of ma- 
terials results in some great improve- 
ment its effects are generally appre- 
ciated by the people and whatever 
profits the inventor may realize are 
never begrudged him. Every one sees 
the advantage of the electric light, for 
example, and is glad to see Mr. Edison 
make money out of it. But the im- 
mense value to the public of the abil- 
ity to combine resources, to put cap- 
ital, labor and materials together in 
such a way as to do necessary work 
more economically or to achieve some 
result previously impossible, is under- 
stood by only a,few persons out of the 
multitude. 


Why the Promoter Is Entitled to Big 
Profits 


Suppose, for example, an inventor 
claims that he has discovered a method 
of making steel rails that will not break 
in any weather or under the heaviest 
loads. Others have money that they 
would gladly invest in the enterprise 
of making unbreakable rails. Skilled 
engineers know how to test the rails 
and investigate the process. Others 
own the coal and iron and other ma- 


terials needed. There are railroads 
which would gladly buy the rails if 
satisfied that results were assured, 
but none of these people know the 
others and none of them would believe 
what any one of the others might claim 
in regard to the enterprise. 

Under such conditions the public is 
a long way from getting the benefit 
of the unbreakable rails. The inven- 
tor might die a poor and saddened 
man, the investors might never get 
more than savings bank interest on 
their money, the engineer might be 
out of a job, the coal and iron might 
continue to lie worthless in the ground, 
the railroads might continue to suffer 
from accidents, many passengers 
might be killed and much property de- 
stroyed—unless somebody appeared 
who could combine all the separate 
elements and make the rails. 

But suppose a well-known banking 
house, which by a half century of hon- 
est and intelligent dealing has gained 
the confidence of all parties, takes the 
matter up, brings all the necessary ex- 
perts together, plans a location where 
the materials are easy of access, forms 
the corporation and sells the securities 
to its clients and to the public, turns 
out the rails and supplies them to the 
roads. All parties believe what the 
bankers say because they know that 
the bankers’ most valuable asset is re- 
liability. 

It is evident that this banking house 
has rendered an exceedingly valuable 
service to the public and a service 
which very few are in a position to 
perform successfully. It is entitled to 
a correspondingly liberal renumeration 
for its services in the promotion. And 
the same would of course apply to the 
individual promoter. 

Perhaps mankind may some day 
evolve a better and more economical 
way of making these necessary com- 
binations of men, money and materials, 
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which will eliminate the very large 
profits often gained by those individ- 
als who are in a position to handle 
such promotions; but until that time 
comes we shall have to admit that the 
promoter earns his pay, large though 
it may sometimes be. And promotion 
will continue to be the principal func- 
tion of our greatest private banking 
houses. 

This class of bankers also do a gen- 
uine banking business. They make all 
sorts of loans, buy and sell commercial 
paper and many of them deal in for- 
eign exchange. They often carry the 
accounts of our greatest corporations, 
which in many cases they have been 
influential in establishing. They buy 
and sell investment securities and un- 
derwrite new issues of stocks and 
bonds, promote industrial companies, 
handle the reorganization of insolvent 
railroads. 

A few of the biggest of these private 
banking houses have enormous finan- 
cial power and influence. They use it 
chiefly for the financial benefit of them- 
selves and their associates and clients. 
Yet since the whole country must stand 
or fall together, their general attitude 
toward business must necessarily be 
constructive. In a broad way, they 
cannot harm the rest of the country 
without harming themselves, because 
their interests are so widely distrib- 
uted. In times of panic the country 
has again and again turned to these 
houses to save the day. They have 
been sometimes charged with produc- 
ing panics for their own benefit but 
the accusation is absurd. They would 
always profit far more from prosperity 
than from panic and depression. 

But there is no magic about the term 
“private bankers.” It may have every- 
thing behind it—or nothing. 


Underwriting 


The successful distribution of new 
securities among investors is not an 
easy matter. Under ordinary condi- 
tions it is not easy to sell a man any- 
thing. He is cautious and fearful about 
letting go of his money. And when 
all he is getting in return for it is a 
piece of paper carrying certain en- 


graved promises of greater or less sig- 
nificance, he becomes still more cau- 
tious. 

For this reason the prime necessity 
in selling securities is the confidence 
of the public, and in order to sell a 
large issue of stocks or bonds it is nec- 
essary to get in touch with numerous 
banking houses which have the con- 
fidence of their clients. Each of these 
houses must of course be paid for its 
services in some way, and this is usu- 
ally accomplished through the process 
of underwriting. 

For example, a big railroad wishes 
to sell $100,000,000 bonds to get the 
money for needed extensions and im 
provements. One of the leading firms 
of private bankers which is accustomed 
to handle such business for the road 
takes charge of the financing, charg- 
ing a commission for its services. This 
firm then forms a syndicate of other 
bankers, dealers in investments, and 
brokerage houses. Each member of 
the syndicate agrees to take a certain 
number of the bonds and pay for them 
at, let us say, 97, if necessary—that 
is, if they are not sold to investors di- 
rect. 

The bonds are then issued and of- 
fered to the public at, perhaps, 99. The 
bonds are advertised in the newspapers 
and financial publications and the va- 
rious members of the syndicate send 
out circulars to their clients describ- 
ing and recommending the bonds. If 
conditions are favorable the bonds mav 
all be sold to investors and the syn- 
dicate receives its profit of $20 on each 
$1,000 bond (less expenses) for its 
services in selling the bonds and also 
for insuring the sale of them in ad- 
vance. 

If only half the bonds are sold to 
investors, then the members of the syn- 
dicate are called upon to-take the rest 
at the agreed price of 97. They may 
later be able to sell them at 99 or even 
higher, but under some conditions they 
might have to carry the bonds for a 
considerable time or even to sell them 
at less than cost. This risk they as- 
sume when they join the syndicate. 

A number of the leading private 
banking houses are so strongly in- 
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trenched in the confidence of the pub- 
lic and of other investment dealers that 
the success of any offering they con- 
sent to undertake is assured from the 
start. In fact, the smaller investment 
houses which are usually invited to 
join syndicates.being formed by these 
leaders hardly feel at liberty to decline, 
even though in some special instance 
they might prefer to stay out; for if 
they refuse to join in one syndicate 
they are very likely to be left out of the 
others which will certainly follow, and 
this they cannot afford. 

There are many issues of securities 
which leading private bankers do not 
care to handle, either because the issue 
is too small to yield enough profit or 
because its safety does not conform to 
their high standards. Small issues are 
handled by smaller houses, which may 
be of equal standing with the great 
leaders of the Street, only not so widely 
known. 

Speculative issues are handled by 
other houses, each house taking its 
character and standing from the securi- 
ties which it sponsors. The more doubt- 
ful the enterprise the larger the profits 
it has to promise in order to attract 
buyers, and as a general rule the greater 
the promises the greater the risks. 


Individual Promoters 


Often these speculative issues are 
handled by individual promoters, who 
may Own the enterprise themselves or 
may receive a commission of 10 or 15 
per cent. for selling the securities. The 
ordinary method is to obtain a list of 
possible investors and mail out large 
numbers of prospectuses describing the 
future of the enterprise in glowing 
terms. This is an expensive method of 
promotion, since most of the circulars 
go into the waste-baskets of the recipi- 
ents. Even under favorable conditions 
securities can hardly ever be sold in this 
way .at a cost of less than one-fourth 
of the cash received, and sometimes 
practically all the receipts are ab- 
sorbed in expenses and commissions, 
resulting in the early death of the com- 
pany, even though the scheme might 
have been meritorious enough to suc- 
ceed if enough money could have 


been cheaply obtained from the public. 

Very few of these individual promo- 
ters start out with the deliberate inten- 
tion of being swindlers, although they 
are pretty sure to be called that if for 
any reason whatever the enterprise 
does not succeed. Most of them are the 
victims of a mistaken enthusiasm—but 
of course that fact does not help the 
investor who has lost his money 
through them. 

Some, however, are merely “fakes.” 
They issue attractive prospectuses re- 
gardless of the actual prospects of ‘the 
company—in fact the company is noth- 
ing but a legal peg on which to hang 
their glittering rhetoric. Their only anxi- 
ety is to get the money of “suckers” by 
outwitting the law. The difficulties in 
the way of doing this increase year by 
year. More and more stringent laws 
have been passed and they are better 
enforced than formerly. But the evil 
is not entirely extinguished and perhaps 
never will be. 

The Post Office Department of the 
Federal Government has been active in 
recent years in checking the operations 
of fake promoters, since it is almost 
necessary for them to operate by mail. 
The Post Office has an almost auto- 
cratic power in dealing with suspects 
of this class, and it has probably made 
some mistakes; yet on the whole it has 
been of very great service in terminat- 
ing the careers of swindlers. 

The newspapers have also become 
much more careful in accepting the ad- 
vertising of promoters. Some years ago 
it was purely a case of caveat emptor for 
the reader of financial advertising—or 
perhaps sauve qui peut would be an 
even more apt expression; but most of 
the papers now make a sincere effort to 
shut out financial swindlers from their 
columns, and many of them even ex- 
clude all security issues of a highly 
speculative character. 

A sort of detective agency is main- 
tained in Wall Street for the benefit of 
newspapers, financial publications and 
others who may need “inside informa- 
tion” in regard to the character of the 
thousands of people who are doing 
business jn the financial district. Fur- 
nishing accurate information of this 
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kind is a very large contract and in the 
nature of the case it cannot always be 
thorough-going. Mistakes are some- 
times made and some injustice doubt- 
less results—for when once the man 
who is trying to do business in Wall 
Street gets “a can tied to his tail” he 
might as well shut up shop or change 
his name—but on the whole the effect 
has been good. 

The sale of doubtful securities by 
promoters depends upon the gambling 
spirit among their patrons and there- 
fore it is not likely that it can ever be 
entirely stopped. Perhaps there was 
a time when the buyer of such stocks 
was really carried away by the prom- 
ises of the prospectus, but there are few 


such instances now. . The buyer fully 
realizes that he is taking a “long 
shot,” but he figures that if one out of 
ten of these enterprises succeeds the 
profits may be large enough to cover 
the nine losses. 

It is doubtless unnecessary to add 
that this is not so. Not one out of a 
hundred of.these highly “promising” 
promotions ever “makes good.” More 
than that have merit—-perhaps half of 
them have merit, to a greater or less 
degree—but it takes something besides 
a good idea to make a business success. 
Insufficient capital and poor manage- 
ment are usually the rocks on which 
these enterprises founder. 

(To be continued in an early issue.) 








Our Loose Corporation Laws . 


Our corporation laws are without exception the loosest, most 
unjust and inadequate and in every way the worst with which any 
civilized nation is afflicted. They are a snare to the investor, 
minorities are helpless, they offer a premium upon dishonesty 
and furnish the safest and most fruitful field to the criminally dis- 
posed exploiter for the practice of fraud and oppression upon the 
public. Every safeguard that other countries have thrown about 
their citizens has been rejected by us. From the birth to the death 
of the corporation, the system is utterly wrong and designedly so. 
It is the creature of the long line of powerful men (under the guid- 
ance of their clever advisers) who framed the legislation to serve 
the ends of the financial buccaneer to the exclusion of the public 
protection. Under normal conditions it would not have been 
possible in a justice-loving country such as ours. For this un- 
speakable situation we are primarily indebted to our form of 
Government. Upon the fetish of the sovereignty of the States 
rests the main responsibility. It is one of the many penalties that 
has been and is being inflicted upon us for this worship of the 
empty shell of States’ rights—The Lawyer Citizen by Samuel 


Untermeyer. 
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Notes on Public Utilities 





American Telephone & Telegraph.—Di- 
rectors have declared usual quarterly divi- 
dend of $2 a share, payable Oct. 16 to stock- 
holders of record Sept. 30. For the 7 mos. 
ended July 31 operating revenue was $15,- 
598,849, an increase of $2,447,975 over cor- 
responding period of previous year, and 
operating income $7,996,976, increase of 
$1,642,294. 


Bay State Street Railway Co.—Hearing 
held by public service commission on peti- 
tion of this co. for permission to issue 
2,750,000 5% coupon notes, to be issued for 
reconstructing track and overhead equip- 
ment and to replace rolling stock and other 
property. This issue, which matures in 
series from Aug. 1, 1917, to 1923, inclusive, 
is part of a $3,500,000 issue, authorized by 
stockholders last March and approved by 
directors of co. May 31. The commission 
took the matter under advisement and will 
make the usual investigation. 


Boston Elevated.—Expected the new Sum- 
mer street subway extension from Wash- 
ington street to the South Station will be 
finished between Dec. 1 and 15 


Brooklyn Rapid Transit—August gross 
revenues gained $166,000, or better than 7%, 
which follows a July increase of $106,000. 
It is stated that 71% of the increased gross 
business is coming from the elevated lines. 


Chicago Telephone Co.—Reports for the 
7 mos. ended July 31, 1916, total operating 
revenue of $11, 27), 186, compared with $10,- 
054,963 for corresponding period of 1915, 
and operating ae of $2,605,043, com- 
pared with $2,329,5 


Consolidated “ay Electric Light & Power: 


Co. of Baltimore—For fiscal year ended 
June 30 earned slightly over 11.8% on its 
$14,385,734 common stock. This does not 
allow for deductions for reserves and bond 
discount, for which $774,542 was appropri- 
ated from the $871,831 surplus after divi- 
dends. At the close of the fiscal year the 
co. had $2,985,661 ‘current assets, of which 
$921,715 was in cash, to offset current liabil- 
ities of $1,989,645. 


Detroit United Railway Co.—Plans for 
new freight terminal at Detroit. are prac- 
tically completed and construction will be 
started at once. Will represent investment 
of $1,000,000. 


Edison Co.—The annual report of this co. 
shows gross earnings of $8,302,814, a new 
high record and an increase of $873,690, or 
11.7%, over previous year. Net from opera- 
tions increased $675,105 to $4,677,397, com- 
pared with a gain of $147,276 previous year. 
Earnings available for dividends and de- 
preciation were $3,570,453, or 23% increase 
and equal to nearly 16% on present $22,- 
518,200 stock outstanding, compared with 
14% on the $20,480,000 on June 30, 1915. 


Empire Gas & Fuel Co.—Reports for 3 
mos. ended July 31 gross earnings $2,526,- 
733, net profits $1,564,476, surplus $1,286,540. 


Interborough Rapid Transit.—In year 
ended June 30, 1916, earned 26.15% on its 
$35,000,000 stock, compared with 23.10% for 
previous year. There were 683,752,114 pas- 
sengers carried on subway and elevated 
lines, an increase of 36,373,848 over year 
ended June 30, 1915. The increase on sub- 
ways was 25,919,569 and on elevated 10,- 
454,281. 


Kansas City Railways.—Declared an ini- 
tial dividend which will enable trustees to 
pay Oct. 1 24%% on preferred beneficial cer- 
tificates. Transfer books will be closed from 
Sept. 25 to Oct. 2. 


New York Telephone Co.—Decision was 
reserved on this co.’s application to the 
public utilities commission to merge Dela- 
ware & Atlantic and the Atlantic Coast Line 
Telephone Co. 


Pacific Gas & Electric—Reports for 7 
mos. ended July 31 gross earnings $10,- 
765,729, increase of $79,524 over correspond- 
ing period of 1915; net earnings $4,798,263, 
a decrease of $25,734; surplus after charges 
$2,431,465, an increase of $47,689. 


Philadelphia Rapid Transit.—Declared ini- 
tial dividend of 2%, payable Oct. 11 to stock 
of record Oct. 4. July and August com- 
bined gross earnings were $4,364,765, an in- 
crease of $527,096 over same months in 


1915; net earnings $1,919,817, an increase of 
yg surplus $289,538, an increase of 


Third Avenue Railway.—Reports for year 
ended June 30 operating revenue $11,136,320, 
increase of 50,511 over previous year. 
Balance after charges was $991,073, an in- 
crease of $297,020, equal to 5.91% on the 
$16,590,000 stock, against 4.18% the previous 
year. Surplus after dividends was $493,373, 
a decrease of $200,670 from previous year. 


Twin City Rapid Transit.—Gross earnings 
for 8 mos. ended Aug. 30 were $6,661,958, 
an increase of $539,625 over corresponding 
period of 1915. 


Utah Securities Corp—Gross earnings 
for 12 mos. ended Aug. 30 were $5,306,547, 
an increase of $667,772 over previous year, 
one net was $2,909,888, an increase of $570,- 


Western Union.—Net income in year to 
June 30 last was $12,143,873, compared with 
$7,433,973 in 1915. Total surplus on June 
30, 1916, as per balance sheet of the co., 
was $22,865,519, compared with $15,665,930 
on June 30, 1915. Total value of marketable 
securities owned on June W, 1916, was $14,- 
331,605, an increase of $11,025,768 over same 
date last year. 
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Public Utility Inquiries 





Mass. Electric—Puget Traction 


B. R. W., Boston, Mass.—Massachusetts 
Electric Co. is a holding company for the 
$20,517,200 Bay Street Railway common stock. 
The agreement and declaration of trust, which 
is virtually the charter under which the 
Massachusetts Electric Co. operates, provides 
that the trust shall terminate in about four 
ee unléss extended by a two-thirds vote. 
f the trust is terminated, the proceeds of 
liquidation up to $100 a share will go to the 
preferred. Puget Traction Line & Power 
(com. 15 bid, 17 asked, pfd. 50 bid) at the 
present time is showing earnings somewhat in 
excess of its present 3% dividend rate on the 
$13,000,000 pfd. stock. Business in the com- 
pany’s territory is showing improvement, al- 
though it has not come back to what it was 
two or three years ago. The company was 
incorporated in 1912 in Massachusetts. It is 
figured that in the last two years jitney com- 
petition cost the company $400,000 gross per 
annum, while business depreciation following 
the war caused a shrinkage of another $600,- 
In view of the fact that earnings are 
showing an improving tendency, we believe 
it would be advisable to hold this stock for 
somewhat higher prices. 





Columbia Gas & Electric 


C. M. N., Greenwich, Conn.—Columbia Gag 
& Electric (24%) was incorporated September 
11, 1906, in West Virginia and is a holding 
company for public service companies operat- 
ing in Cincinnati and vicinity. It owns 51% 
of the stock of the United Fuel Gas Co. and 
practically the entire common and preferred 
stock of the Union Gas & Electric Co. It is 
capitalized with $50,000,000 stock, par $100. 
There are $13,248,000 first mortgage 5s and 
$2,850,000 gold debenture 5s. Earnings the 
last three years on the stock have been as fol- 
lows: 1915, 0.6%; 1914, 0.59%; 1913, 0.25%. 
The company is in generally good financial 
condition, but it can still afford to further in- 
crease its working capital. It has recently 
gone into the manufacture of gasoline and is 
reported to be producing about 5,000 gallons 
per day at the present time. It is expected 
that this output will shortly be doubled and 
that in the near future the company will be 
able to produce gasoline at the rate of close 
to 5,000, gallons per annum. 





Interborough Consolidated Preferred 


M. G. E., Pittsburgh, Pa.—Interborough 
Consolidated pfd. (72 bid, 74 asked) we do 
not particularly favor. It is uncertain whether 
the company will be able to earn the dividend 
on this stock when the new subways go into 
operation, under agreement with the city, in 
1918. We believe it would be a wise move 
on your part to sell this stock out and put the 
money into some security that has more im- 
mediate possibilities. 


New Jersey Gas & Electric Bonds 


M. D. M., East Hampton, Conn.—New Jer- 
sey Gas & Electric Co. 6% Bonds can be re- 
garded as a fairly attractive investment, suit- 
able for a business man to put a portion of 
his funds in. The company has a gas plant 
at Dover, N. J., and supplies a population of 
27,000. It produces 30,000,000 feet of gas per 
year. 


Amer. Tel. & Tel. 


E. B., Dalton, Mass—American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph (12914) is an excellent in- 
vestment stock and you might do well to sell 
your General Electric and put the proceeds 
into American Tel. & Tel. 





Northern States Power 


M. R., Brooklyn, N. Y.—Northern States 
Power (pfd. 97 bid, 9814 asked) is showing a 
steady imcrease in earnings. for the year 
ended December 31, 1915, surplus after pre- 
ferred dividends amounted to $771,625. The 
preferred stock must be regarded as a semi- 
speculative investment, but we believe it to 
be one with good possibilities. 





Pacific Gas & Electric 


F. L. A., Los Gatos, Cal.—Pacific Gas & Elec. 
tric (59 bid, 60 asked) the past three years 
has shown a steady increase in earnings. For 
the year ended December 31, 1915, the com- 
pany earned 10.48% on the com. stock, as 
compared with 7.78% in 1914 and 2.84% in 
1913. This company is steadily increasing its 
field of operations and we believe it has a 
bright future. Your idea of switching from 
Cuba Cane Sugar (5874) into this stock would 
be a step on the side of conservatism, as Cuba 
Cane Sugar com. must be regarded as much 
more speculative. 





United Lt. & R. R.—United Gas & Elec. 


W. A. F., New Haven, Conn.—United Light 
& Railway Company Ist Pfd. 74 bid, 76 asked, 
pays 6% per annum. We regard the stock as 
an attractive semi-speculative investment and 
a good one to put a portion of your funds in 
for permanent investment purposes. 

United Gas & Electric Ist Pfd. 72 bid, 75 
asked, pays 7%. This stock we should re- 
gard as a little more speculative, although it 
has fairly good possibilities. Of the two, for 
investment purposes, we should favor United 
Light & Railways. 





Interborough Consolidated Common 


W. H. D., New York City.—Interborough 
Consolidated com. (1734) we are not inclined 
to favor as an attractive long pull purchase. 
This stock is often a speculative favorite and 
it may be given moves from time to time. 
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MINING AND OIL 








Gold Manufacturing Companies 


Alaska Juneau and Alaska Gold — Their Developments and 
Prospects—W orth of Their Stocks 





By R. JACKSON PRITCHARD 





A eek ws cbliel is a new 
word as applied to mining 
propositions. Yet it fits to a 

nicety. It came into use with the advent 
of the porphyries, those huge deposits 
of low grade copper ore which are 
handled on a wholesale scale of opera- 
tions. Utah, Ray, Chino, Nevada, Miami, 
etc., are in reality great manufacturing 
propositions, as contrasted with the older 
type of vein mines. In mining the main 
elements of chance may be reduced to 
two, and usually are, by careful and ex- 
perienced operators—the, amount of ore 
and its quality. Outside of the human 
equation there is no good reason why a 
vein mining proposition should prove 
unsuccessful except through a “petering 
out” of the vein, or a change in character 
of the ore bodies. Against these two pos- 
sibilities there is but little protection and 
hence the reputation which mining has 
borne for years as a highly speculative 
field of endeavor. 


Why “Manufacturing” Fits 

In the case of the porphyry copper 
mining companies it was possible to cal- 
culate the above-mentioned two possibil- 
ities of failure, with a remarkable degree 
of exactitude. The extent of the wide- 
spreading ores with their small percent- 
ages of metal could be very closely 
determined by diamond and churn drill- 
ing, and endless samples taken from 
every conceivable point of the ore bodies 
made it possible to determine the average 
copper contents with a closeness of less 
than 1 per cent. The ore was there in- 
disputably, its average metal contents 
were known, hence nothing remained but 
to get it out on a profitable basis. Noth- 
thing more or less than a problem in 
manufacturing ! 

It was but inevitable that the porphyry 


method of mining should be applied to 
the extraction of gold and that Alaska 
should be among the first countries to be 
exploited, since that territory held a wide 
and mineralized strip of land which lay 
on the southwestern Alaskan seaboard 
and offered unusual facilities for opera- 
tion. The two large companies which 
have been developed on the so-called 
“Juneau Gold Belt,” and which are of 
especial interest to the investing public, 
are the Alaska Gold Co. and the Alaska 
Juneau Co. In the February 19 issue of 
THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET the 
story of Alaska Gold was told in its en- 
tirety. It is appropriate, therefore, to 
consider the other corporation, Alaska 
Juneau, before discussing the latest de- 
velopments and their significance in can- 
nection with Alaska Gold. 


Alaska Juneau 


This corporation antedates Alaska 
Gold by five years, having been incorpo- 
rated in 1897 under the laws of West 
Virginia. The two corporations are twin 
concerns, having their holdings side by 
side on the Juneau Gold Belt and in the 
center of the mineralization of the belt 
as near as can be determined. Alaska 
Juneau’s main working tunnel is known 
as the Gold Creek Tunnel and is driven 
at an elevation of 425 feet above the sea 
level. The cubic contents of the vein 
above the Gold Creek Tunnel level and 
between the eastern and western ends of 
the property totals approximately 500,- 
000,000 tons. From this it is figured that 
it is possible to mine from selected places 
between 80,000,000 and 100,000,000 tons 
of vein matter suitable for milling pur- 
poses. Note the use of the word “se- 
lected,” for therein lies the essential dif- 
ference between Alaska Juneau and 
Alaska Gold. Profits from the milling of 
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this ore are estimated at from 70c. to 
$1.00 a ton. When one stops to consider 
what a task it is to extract a dollar’s 
worth of gold from a ton of material— 
the amount of gold bulking hardly more 
than a good pinch of snuff—it will be 
appreciated how far modern mining and 
metallurgical methods have advanced in 





When the company first started oper- 
ations in 1896 it followed along the then 
conventional lines of mining. A thirty- 
stamp mill was erected and operated 
until 1914 and treated 295,807 tons of 
ore yielding $669,589. From these earn- 
ings the company paid a dividend of 
$55,000 in 1897. The real business of 








ALASKA JUNEAU’S ONLY PUBLISHED BALANCE SHEET 
Year ended June 30, 1915. 


Assets: 
NM code speand cobacstxenesh $9,741,449 
Mine development ..............- 449,983 
ae nis teak phe 640,561 
Supplies on hand and rebate claims. 29,982 
Deposited in banks............... 2,476,892 
Accounts receivable ............. 9,462 
Bullion and concentrates under 

SNL 0 sirauedeck.eh gu hosesee cha 52,245 
Profit and loss account........... 616,814 

BE VS hcetnine hans ahesdaudved $14,017,388 





Liabilities: 
SE NIE, ohn 0% ac abicdck ieee $14,000,000 
Accounts payable ................ 17,182 
Unclaimed wages ................ 206 
PE Rn cagiinksdeawe bab bewee $14,017,388 








the last decade. The ore is to be treated 
by the new mill on the Gastineau Chan- 
nel, which is equipped to handle 8,000 
tons a day. 

As yet the property is in the develop- 
ment stage. The idea in developing prop- 
erties of this sort is to place the mines in 
position to deliver the required tonnages 
of the proper ore to the mill, without in- 
terruptions, as smoothness and continu- 
ity of mill operations are necessary to 
success. It is expected that the mine will 
be in a position to supply the necessary 
quota of ore within a month or two and 
that it will be possible to start mill oper- 
ations by the first of January, 1917. The 
only income report issued by the com- 
pany ‘is for the year ended December 31 
last, and is as follows: 





ee IN is 0 d0's'o56e cid ce bdaceee $253,483 
NL dn causlidwsbenvcia(eussdeines *798,153 

BD DF ae Se ke $544,700 
og | ee eC oee 17,283 
P. & L. Deficit Dec. 31, 1915....... $561,983 





*Includes $544,760 expense of treasury stock 
sale. 


This income account of course means 
little in view of the fact that the com- 
pany has not yet commenced milling its 
ores. 





developing the company commenced in 
1914. The capital stock of $150,000, 
par 10c. a share was increased to $15,- 
000,000, par $10, of which 400,000 shares 
were offered for subscription at $10 
per share. As the balance sheet which 
accompanies this article shows, there is 
$14,000,000 stock outstanding, the bal- 
ance being held in the treasury of the 
company. 


Prospects 


As brought out by the graphic which 
we publish the stock of Alaska Juneau 
sold as high as 13% in 1915. This was 
an unwarrantably high price and the re- 
sult of expert market tactics aided by a 
public appetite for gold stocks which had 
been whetted on the success achieved by 
Alaska Gold. The promoters of the com- 
pany estimate that Alaska Juneau’s 
earning capacity on its present equipment 
is about $1,400,000 per annum, or 10 per 
cent. on par. As a mining stock should 
yield 10 per cent. to provide for amorti- 
zation for the investment, it would ap- 
pear then that on a developed basis the 
stock of Alaska Juneau is worth $10 a 
share. At this writing the stock is sell 
ing around 7% per share. As the com- 
pany’s mill goes into operation and dem- 
onstrates its theoretical earning power 
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Alaska Juneau’s price should approach 
its theoretical $10 value. 


Alaska Gold 


Alaska Gold has not yet made good the 
expectations held by its managers and 
stockholders. Its development and mar- 
ket action has been a disappointment to 
both. But that is a long way from say- 
ing the property is a failure. Its price of 
40% reached last year was never justi- 
fied and represented a speculative up- 
swing which took no account of invest- 
ment values. The stock was, however, 
judged to be intrinsically worth some- 
thing like 25, and when this year it broke 
through that level and continued on the 
downward march to 11% it was apparent 
that the market movement represented 
something more than speculative activ- 
ity. Patently something was wrong with 
Alaska Gold. The management, with 
the frankness in dealing with its stock- 
holders for which it is celebrated, issued 
a statement signed by President Hayden. 
We publish herewith the vital portions 
of that statement: 

“There has been but one disap- 
pointment, both to the stockholders 
and the officials of the property, and 
that is that the assay value of the ore 
has not been as high as that shown 
in development of the property be- 
fore its purchase, and which was 
actually being obtained at that time. 

“The proper opening of the prop- 
erty for most economical mining re- 
quires that the upper levels be pre- 
pared first, and the developments in 
these upper levels of the west portion 
of the mine have been disappointing 
as to assay values. 

“This has been due largely to the 
necessity of opening stopes before 
time could be taken for elaborate 
development, and of including in 
them greater widths of ore zone than 
would have been done had we under- 
stood the character of the ore bodies 
as well then as we do now. This 
early preparation of stopes has re- 
sulted in an accumulation in them of 
some 3,000,000 tons of broken ore 
and it is impossible now to go into 
the tops of these stopes and narrow 


them down for the purpose of im- 
proving the grade. 

“No attempt will be made by the 
management to select and mill 
higher grade ore for the purpose of 
showing that such ore can be mined 
and milled, and it is probable that 
it will not be practicable to maintain 
as high a grade of ore as we first 
estimated. Nothing but the lapse 
of time through which the more thor- 
ough development of the mine on 
lower levels and laterally can be ac- 
complished will enable the manage- 
ment to determine what the average 


STOCK PRICE RANGE. 
Alaska Gold.WAlaska Ju. 
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grade of the entire property will be. 

“Summing the whole situation up, 
it is fair to say that the results. up 
to date have been somewhat disap- 
pointing, but viewing it in the light 
of the more perfect information we 
now have, the financing, develop- 
ment and equipment of the property 
on its present showing and to the 
present extent is fully justified from 
every viewpoint, and the same people 
who have been responsible for these 
things would do the same thing if 
they saw the property as they see it 
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today instead of as they saw it in the 

beginning.” 

This statement is interpreted for the 
individual not versed in mining terms 
and methods, by W. R. Ingalls, Editor of 
The Engineering & Mining Journal, in 
a retnatkably lucid editorial. Mr. Ingalls 
said iti part: 

“In his last statement, wherein he 
frankly confesses disappointment, 
Mr. Hayden offers a rather con- 
fused explanation and, owing to his 
lack of clarity, lets a worse impres- 
sion be formed than probably he in- 
tended or ought to be. He gives the 
idea of saying, ‘Well, we've had a 
good run for our money and we'd 
do the same thing again,’ which is 
not at all what he meant to say, we 
fancy. What he meant to say, or 
might have said, is: ‘We have mis- 
understood our mine and have got 
to alter our method of mining, which 
is going to result in some delay and 
some loss of work that has already 
been done in opening the mine.’ 

Mr. Bradley, who was the pioneer 
in the district and acquired for the 
Alaska Juneau company what was 
regarded as the best part of the lode, 
had always a clear perception of this 
and laid out his mine for what may 
be called selective bulk mining, de- 
signing to leave the barren portions 
of the lode unmoved, and obtaining 
a relatively fair grade of ore by se- 


lection. Mr. Jackling came into the 
district later and, inspired by the 
idea of doing things on the hugest 
scale, determined to remove the 
whole lode, from wall to wall. Even 
so he thought it would average $1.75 
per ton. However, in the mining of 
about 1,200,000 tons this year, the 
average has been only $1.17 per ton. 
Apparently it is now recognized that 
a mistake was made and that it is 
necessary to shift to the Alaska Ju- 
neau system of mining. This, how- 
ever, is going to take some time, and 
in the meanwhile a large quantity of 
ore already broken and lying in the 
stopes of the old system must be run 
through the mill.” 


Gist of the Matter 


The sum and substance of the matter, 
then, appears to be that Alaska Gold’s 
mining methods must be changed. There 
is no question but that there is enough 
ore and of the necessary gold values, but 
that the manufacturing methods must be 
altered. Inasmuch as the company is so 
far committed on its first tack it will 
be some time before it can shift its course, 
but no reason has appeared as yet why 
the company cannot eventually realize its 
earlier expectations in regard to earn- 
ings. In which event the stock should 
recover, since, according to those best in 
a position to know, it is now selling too 
low (at 13), just as in 1915 it was sell- 
ing too high at 40. 











Obligation of the Financier 


Every man who by eminent success in commerce or finance raises him- 
self beyond his peers is in the nature of things more or less of an “irritant” 
(I use the word in its technical meaning) to the community. 

It behooves him, therefore, to make his position as little jarring as pos- 
sible upon that immense majority whose existence is spent in the lowlands of 
life so far as material circumstances are concerned. 

It behooves him to remember that many other men are working, and have 
worked all their lives, with probably as much effort and assiduous application, 
as much self-abnegation as he, but have not succeeded in raising themselves 
above mediocre stations in life, because to them has not been granted the pos- 
session of those peculiar gifts which beget conspicuous success, and to which, 
because they are very rare and because they are needed for the world’s work, 
is given the incentive of liberal reward.—Otto Kahn. 




















Mining Digest 





Ahmeek Mining Co.—Declared quarterly 
dividend of $4, payable Oct. 10 to stock of 
record Sept. 21. Two previous dividends 
were $3. Output of Ahmeek for this calen- 
dar year estimated at 28,000,000 lbs. 


Alaska Gold.—During first 10 days of 
September the average headings of the ore 
was $1.51 per ton. The preceding high aver- 
age for a month’s run was $1.42—in January 
last. Tonnage treatment is being expanded, 
as during this 10-day period 50,510 tons 
were milled, an average of over 5,000 tons 
a day. 


American Smelting & Refining.—The re- 
port for the 6 mos. ended June 30 shows 
gross income of $13,229,058, as compared 
with $6,757,353 for the same period of 1915. 
After charges the net income totaled $11,- 
145,693, against $5,019,982. Balance after 
preferred dividends was $8,146,199, equal to 
16.26% earned on the $50,108,000 common 
stock in the 6 mos., or at the rate of 32.56% 
per annum, as.compared with 14.07% earned 
in fiscal year ended Dec. 31, 1915. Net 
working capital on June 30 stood at $40,- 
000,000, of which $19,300,000 was in cash. 

American, Zinc, Lead & Smelting.—Steps 
for the actual merger into this company of 
Granby Mining & Smelting Co. will soon 
be undertaken. Through acquisition of the 
two smelters of the Granby company ca- 
em 4 will be increased to 22,404 retorts. 

Based on an average of 3% tons of spelter 
per retort per annum, this capacity would 
give American Zinc a yearly output of 
78,414 tons, or 156,800,000 Ibs. 


Anaconda.—Reports production of 28,- 
800,000 Ibs. of copper in August, which com- 
pares with 28,200,000 Ibs. in July. 


Arizona Copper Co.—August production 
was 4,800,000 Ibs.. comparing with 3,600,000 
Ibs. in August, 1915. 


Braden Copper Co.—Produced in August 
2,616,000 Ibs. of raw ig compared with 
2,858,000 Ibs. in August, 1915. 


Calumet & Arizona.—Reported this co. 
has been making explorations of sulphur 
deposits near Fort Stockton, Texas, with a 
view to building a plant for extracting sul- 
phuric acid. It is also building a sulphuric 
acid plant in connection with its smelter at 
Douglas, Ariz. The acid is obtainable as a 
by-product, mainly from the fumes that now 
come from the smelter and are wasted. The 
co. uses large quantities of sulphuric acid in 
leaching its carbonate copper ores. 


Calumet & Hecla.—Output of this com- 
pany and subsidiaries for 8 mos. ended Aug. 
31 was 106,481,304 Ibs. of copper. 


Columbia Mines Co.—Has installed new 
pumping and hoisting equipment on its 
property on the Mother Lode gold belt, 
south of Angels’ Camp, Calaveras County, 
California. It has also supplanted the old 


style two-man drills with light modern jack- 
hammer drills. Shaft station has been cut 
on the lower level. The property is trav- 
ersed for 1,400 feet by the “Boulder Lead” 
of this section of the Mother Lode, which 
is a body of usually barren quartz in the 
footwall of which the nearby Utica and 
Melones mines have developed their huge 
bodies of moderate-grade schist ore. The 
Columbia has not yet attacked the footwall 
of quartz, but has been developing 12 to 
20 ft. of very promising gold bearing schist 
in the hanging wall immediately overlying 
the quartz. 


Cresson Consolidated Gold Mining & 
Milling Co.—Directors have placed this co. 
on a 10% monthly dividend rate, dividends 
to be paid on the 10th of each month to 
stockholders of record on the last day of 
preceding month. The co. has 1,220,000 
shares outstanding at $1 a share; 30,000 
shares are held in the treasury. It has about 
$1,250,000 cash in treasury. 


Daly-West.— Mill said to be handling 
about 100 tons of ore daily. A fair average 
of milling ore is being developed and con- 
siderable new work is being done on the 
1,400, 1,700 and 2,000-foot levels. During 
August the co. marketed more ore than in 
any single month for several years. 


Dome Mines Co., Ltd.—Reports for Au- 
gust, ore milled 40,010 tons, bullion pro- 
, ao $180,000 


East Butte-—Produced 1,849,120 Ibs. of 
copper and 49,449 ounces of silver in August, 
which compares with 1,893,120 Ibs. and 48,- 
892 ounces respectively in July. 

Federal Mining & Smelting.—Reports for 
quarter ended July 31, total profit of $332.- 
294, compared with $356,126 in correspond- 
ing period of eo depreciation $64,007, com- 


compared beng $290,891, a decrease of $22,- 
604. 


Greene-Cananea.—Produced in August ap- 
proximately 5.000.000 Ibs. of copper, 144,480 
ozs. silver and 862 ozs. gold, compared with 
4,600,000 Ibs. copper, 116,800 ozs. silver and 
745 ozs. gold in July. 

Hedley Gold Mining.—Declared regular 
quarterly dividend of 3% and an extra divi- 
dend of 2%, payable Sept. 30 to stock of 
record Sept. 23. 

Inspiration Consolidated Copper Co.— 
Produced 11,450,000 Ibs. of copper in August, 
a new high record, exceeding July figures 
by 150.000 Ibs., and making total output of 
76,597,000 Ibs. for 8 mos. ended August 31. 
Two additional sections to the concentrator 
are now under construction and are ex- 
pected to be ready before the end of the 
year when the company will be able to 
handle at least 1,800 more tons of ore 
per day. 

International Nickel.—Produced in August 
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7,600,000 Ibs. of nickel, or 1,500,000 Ibs. more 
than in any preceding month. Prior to the 
war the co. was turning out about 3,000,000 
Ibs. of nickel a month. Company has ac- 
quired land at Port Colborne on Lake Erie 
where it will. construct a refinery. 


Isle Royale—August production under- 
stood to ae amounted to over 1,175,000 
Ibs. of copper. At this rate and with cop- 
per selling at its present price, the co. is 
earning $9 per share. 


Kennecott Copper Co.—Produced in Au- 
gust 10,200,000 lbs. of copper, as against 
10,750,000 in July and 10,500,000 in June. 
Earnings of this co. for 9 mos. ending Sept. 
30 estimated at about $32,000,000, or $11.50 
per share. This includes its equity in earn- 
ings of various companies of which it is a 
stockholder. 


Miami Copper Co.—Expected to show 
earnings of better than $8,000,000 during the 
current year, or between $11 and $12 a share. 
Production will be around 50,000,000 Ibs., 
turned out at an average cost of 9c. a Ib. 
Average price received for copper in 1916 
will be about 25c. 


Nipissing Mines Co.—Operations last 
month resulted in estimated profits of $218,- 
759. Company is understood to now have 
$2,000,000 cash assets. 


North Butte—Work has commenced on 
a 2,000-foot tunnel that will explore part of 
new properties of North Butte in eastern 
Butte district which it is estimated will re- 
quire 5 mos. to complete. Tunnel will 
extend through properties adjoining the 
Bullwhacker and Butte-Duluth properties. 
Granite Mountain shaft is now down 3,710 
feet and is deepest shaft in Butte district. 
On the 2,800-foot level the Snowball vein 
has been opened up and body of ore is one 
of most promising in North Butte prop- 
erties. 


Old Dominion.—August output was 3,600,- 
000 Ibs., a reduction of 252,000 Ibs. from 
previous month. Directors have declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of $3 a share, 
which compares with $3 paid in June and 
$2.50 in March this year. 


Phelps, Dodge & Co.—Declared regular 
quarterly dividend of $2.50 a share and extra 
of $5.50 a share, payable Sept. 29 to stock 
of record Sept. 19. It is estimated this co. 
produced during first 8 mos. of this year 
approximately 115,000,000 Ibs. copper. Esti- 
mated profits for the entire year aggregate 
$26,250,000, equal to $58 per share on 450,000 
shares. This is assuming a 10c. cost and 
25c. copper. 


Pittsburgh Coal Co. of New Jersey.—The 
reorganization committee announces that 
about 95% of total stock has been deposited 
under the readjustment plan in exchange for 
Pittsburgh Coal of Pennsylvania stock, the 
percentages of common and preferred be- 
ing practically equal. 








Shattuck-Arizona.—Has declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 50c. per share and 
an extra of 75c., payable Oct. 20 to stock 


of record Sept. 30. Three and six months 
ago 50c. and 75c. extra were declared. Pro- 
duction for August was 1,699,575 Ibs. cop- 
per, 253,143 Ibs. lead, 30,542 ounces of silver 
and 508 ounces of gold 


Standard Silver- Lead Mining Co. — Di- 
rector John F. Clark of the co. states that 
“the strike in Alpha upper tunnel is now 7 
feet wide, lower tunnel 314 feet wide. Looks 
like same ore body. Assays on lower tunnel 
61% lead and 218 ounces silver. Have 6 feet 
of bunchy but good ore in No. 4.” 


Superior Copper Co.—Has declared a divi- 
dend of $1, payable Oct. 10 to stock of rec- 
ord Sept. 21. Company is producing at the 
rate of about 3,500,000 Ibs. of copper per 
annum at a cost of less than 13c., with earn- 
ings of over $400,000 per annum, or better 
than $4 per share on the 100,000 shares out- 
standing. 


Superior & Boston.—Pres. Wm. G. Rice 
of the co. states that “operations are con- 
fined to sinking McGaw shaft to the 1,400- 
foot level and to mining ore at and above 
the 800 level in the oxidized area. Co. has 
substantial treasury balance with which to 
carry out its announced program for deeper 
development.” 


Shannon Copper Co.—Reports for August 
production of 860,000 Ibs. copper, a decrease 
of 132,000 Ibs. from August, 1915, and com- 
pares with 969,000 Ibs. produced in July, 
1916. 


Tamarack.—Understood to have earned in 
first 7 mos. of 1916 about $380,000 net, or 
over $6 per share. 


Tennessee Copper Co.—In addition to the 
W. H. Stiner suit against this co. for claims 
aggregating $980,853 for breach of contracts, 
several other suits have been commenced 
and are pending in the Supreme Court of 
New York state. The Nitrogenous Chem- 
ical Co. of Philadelphia and New York is 
suing for $100.000 and Howard F. Bertine 
is suing for $45,669. 


United States Smelting. —Earnings for the 
9 mos. ending Sept. 30 estimated at between 
$18 and $20 for the common stock. 


United Verde Extension.—It is reported 
that recent development work at this prop- 
erty has added greatly to reserves estimated 
last July at 600,000 tons of 16% ore. At the 
1,400-foot level, where the work centers, the 
ore body is 350 feet long and 250 feet wide, 
ore averaging 15% copper. 

Utah Consolidated.—It is understood this 
co. will show net earnings of about $7 per 
share this year. It is now paying 75c. a 
share quarterly in dividends. 


Wolverine.—Declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of $6 per share, the same amount paid 
6 mos. ago. 

































Mining Inquiries 





St. Mary’s Mineral Land 
R. W. J., Hopewell, N. J.—St. Mary’s Min- 
eral Land (84). .This stock should be re- 
garded as a semi-speculative investment, and 
as such we believe it to have excellent possi- 
bilities of going higher. However, there is 
always a certain amount of risk involved in 
buying a semi-speculative stock and, unless 
you. tan afford to take a certain amount of 
risk, you should put your money into a sav- 

ings bank or into high grade bonds. 





Wolverine 

C. J. J., Ft. Wayne, Ind—Wolverine (48) 
for the year ended June 30, 1916, earned 
$12.25 per share, as compared with $5.30 the 
preceding year. It is believed that it will take 
close to ten years to exhaust the property, 
although it may not be able to continue to 
have as large a production as it is now show- 
ing for the next ten years. During the present 
fiscal year, the company is expected to earn 
about $15 per share. Although the company 
must be considered as a liquidating proposi- 
tion, the stock appears to be selling at a con- 
servative price when its preserft earnings are 
considered and also the fact that it has un- 
questionably several years more of large pro- 





duction. We believe it a good purchase. 
Silver Stocks 
C. H. L., Pittsburgh, Pa—Of the silver 


we favor the following 
in the order named: Nipissing 7%, Tonopah 
Extension 554, Hecla Mining 5. The other 
stocks you mention we regard as rather risky 
purchases. Another mining stock which we 
believe to have good possibilities is Mines 
Co. of America 2%. This company has a 
very valuable silver property located in Chi- 
huahua, Mexico, but is unable to operate it at 
the present time due to the disturbed condi- 
tions down there. The moment the company 
is able to resume operations the stock should 
have a substantial advance. There is likely 
to be a good demand for silver after the war 
for coinage purposes and we believe that this 
metal will hold its present price level better 
than copper. 


stocks you mention, 





Cerro de Pasco 


C. J. W., Saratoga, N. Y.—Cerro de Pasco 
(39%) has an authorized capital of 1,000,000 
shares, without par value, of which 333,333 are 
held in the treasury to provide for the con- 
version of the $10,000,000 ten-year 6% 
convertible bonds. The company’s output is 
averaging 6,000,000 Ibs. a month and earnings 
are running at a rate in excess of double the 
$4 dividend rate. The mines of this company 
are located in the mountains of Peru. It has 
taken $25,000,000 to develop the property. The 
ore, which has been developed, assayed 4% to 
15% copper. Net ons capital of the com- 


pany is in excess of $4,000,000. At present 
prices we regard the stock as a fairly attractive 
speculation. 
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Greene Cananea 

A., Jr., New York City.—Greene Can- 
anea (50%) in August produced 5,000,000 Ibs. 
of copper and 1,460 ounces of silver, as 
against 4,600,000 Ibs. of copper and 116,800 
ounces of silver in July. This shows that the 
company is quickly getting its production up 
to maximum figures. In yiew of the fact that 
the Mexican situation appears to be rapidly 
clearing, we believe this stock is justified in 
having a move to higher prices. Greene Can- 
anea was organized in 1 It is capitalized 
at $60,000,000, par $100, of which $48,801,000 
is outstanding. The management is the same 
as that of Anaconda. 





Kennecott 

P. M. P., New Thacker, W. Va.—Kennecott 
Copper (524%) owns 99% of the stock of the 
Braden Copper Co., which owns a copper mine 
in Chili which has over 100,000,000 tons of ore 
blocked out, making it the third largest cop- 
per mine in the world as far as proved ore 
is concerned. Kennecott also owns the Bo- 
nanza mine in Alaska, which is the lowest cost 
producer in the world. This is a vein mine 
and it is impracticable to block out _a large 
quantity of ore in such a mine. There is 
several years supply proven, however, and the 
possibilities are that the mine will show ore 
rich in copper for a long period of time. We 
regard the stock as an attractive speculation 
around present levels and believe that it 
should ultimately return to you a good profit 
on your principal. Earnings are running in 
excess of $15 per share per annum at the 
present time. Dividends are being paid at the 
rate of $6 per share per annum. 





American Zinc 

C. J., Baltimore, Md.—American Zinc 
(36%) we believe to have attractive specu- 
lative possibilities. At this price the stock 
has already discounted lower prices for zinc 
than are now prevailing. It is anticipated 
that in 1916 the company will show earnings 
greater than the present market price of the 
stock. Of course, only a small portion of 
these earnings will be available for dividends 
as a large portion was used to purchase other 
zinc properties. The stock cannot be regarded 
as an investment, but as a decidedly attractive 
speculation at the present time. Butte & Su- 
perior owns a substantial amount of the com. 
stock of this company and it is quite likely 
that there may be a combination of these 
two properties. 





Caledonia Mining 

J. A., Chicago, I1l—Caledonia Mining (58) 
reported net earnings of $90,000 in July, which 
is considerably in excess of its dividend of 3c., 
which it is paying monthly. We believe this 
stock has good possibilities of going higher, 
although it is a more risky speculation in view 
of the fact that its ore reserves are not large 
and it is impossible to say how long it will 
continue to show earnings at its present rate. 

















Oil Notes 





Cosden & Co.—Directors have ratified 
creation of mortgage on co.’s property to 
secure issue of $6,000,000 10-year 6% notes. 
It is understood purchasers of notes will 
have option of converting them into stock 
at 18 instead of 20, price fixed for conver- 
sion of the last notes issued by the co., all 
of which have been retired. Plan further 
provides that stockholders shall have Fond 
right to subscribe to notes at 99. Notes 
not taken by stockholders will be held at an 
early date to authorize formally the cre- 
ation of mortgage and to increase capital 
stock to an amount at least sufficient to 
provide for the conversion of the notes. 


Federal Oil Co.—Reports the bringing in 
of a 125-barrel well on its Irvine Field prop- 
erty, Kentucky. Total production now in 
excess of 500 barrels per day. 


Houston Oil Co.—The -Higgins Oil & 
Fuel Co., a subsidiary, has brought in a 
well at Edgerly in the Gulf coast region 
which is flowing between 3,000 and 4,000 
barrels of oil daily. Gulf Refining Co. was 
associated with the Higgins co. on this well, 
which is one of the best ever brought in 
in the district. 


Mexican Petroleum Co.—This co.’s big 
producing well, Casino No. 7, has passed 
the 50,000,000-barrel mark in production. 
Officials believe the new big well, Cerro 
Azul No. 4, whose daily production when it 
was shut in last spring was close to 300,000 
barrels, will probably exceed Casino No. 7 
in output. 


Midwest Refining.—Has purchased half- 
interest in the Elkhorn Oil Co.’s lease in the 
Big Muddy Oil field on which a 100-barrel- 
per-day producer was recently brought in. 
Midwest will drill 3 wells immediately, one 
to tap the Wall Creek sands. 


North American Oil & Refining Corp.— 
A new corporation is to be formed under 
this name, which will be a combination of 
the leading oil refining companies of the 
mid-continent field of Oklahoma and Kan- 
sas, together with their subsidiaries consist- 
ing of pipe lines, tank car lines and lease 
holds in contiguous territory. Corporation 
is being financed by a New York syndicate 
of which Thomas Nevins & Son are the 
managers, and will have an authorized issue 
of $2,000,000 bonds, of which $1,000,000 is 
‘to be issued, and $3,000,000 capital stock, par 
value $5, of which $1,600,000 is to be issued 
and $1,400,000 is to be reserved for bond 
conversion purposes. $1,000,000 of the bonds 
will be offered to the public. These bonds 
are a first-lien 10-year 6% bond, which are 
convertible into stock on the basis of $7.50 
a share. The companies combined in the 
merger are the following: North American 
Refining, Rosedale Refining, North Pool Oil, 
Channel Oil, Sinnarron Oil: & Gas and 
Parker Process. 


Ohio Oil Co.—Has closed negotiations 


for purchase of Mid-Kansas Oil & Gas Co., 
which owns 7,000 acres of good producing 
acreage, with 20 producing wells. Purchase 
price is said to be $3,250,000. 


Omar Oil & Gas Co.—F. N. Clark, vice- 
president of the co., reports that well No. 
3 on the now famous Lost Soldier Field 
has reached a depth of 1,200 feet after pass- 
ing through production in two sands which 
were cased off in order to fully test the pro- 
ductivity of the deeper sands. Wells Nos 
1 and 2 on the Lost Soldier Field were 
brought in at a depth of 390 feet. Well 
drilling in Kanawha County, West Virginia. 
has reached a depth of 1,500 feet and re- 
sults are expected within next 10 days. 
Preparations are under way to begin the 
second well in Kanawha County. Machin- 
ery for drilling the well in McCreary Coun- 
ty, Kentucky, is on the ground and the well 
should be completed by end of September 


Pierce Oil Corp.—Earnings for 6 mos. to 
June: 30 equal to nearly 8% on the $13,- 
857,000 stock, or $2 per share on the par 
of 25. This would mean if continued for 
full year between $3.50 and $4 per share. 
On June 30 Pierce Oil had current assets 
of $9,370,000 and current liabilities of $2,782,- 
000, a net working capital of $6,588,000. 


Prairie Oil & Gas.—Declared regular quar- 
terly dividend of $3 per share and extra 
dividend of $2, both payable Oct. 1 to stock 
of record Sept. 30. This co. has announced 
that it will take 50% of the new production 
through the Mid-Continent fields. 


Prairie Pipe Line Co.—Declared regular 
quarterly dividend of $5 a share and an extra 
dividend of $5, both payable Oct. 30 to stock 
of record Sept. 30. 

Sequoyah Oil & Refining Co.—This co. 
reports that two new wells have come in 
and that one big gas well is now being 
drilled. Plans for a refinery are being pre- 
pared and 30 miles of pipe lines are being 
surveyed. 

Standard Oil of Indiana.—Secretary Stahl! 
of the co. says that talk of stock distribu- 
tion is wholly anticipatory at present, and 
that “If we knew how much longer extraor- 
dinary conditions due to the war are going 
to last, it would be a simpler matter to 
make our plans.” This co.’s balance of 
surplus is unofficially estimated well above 
115% on the stock. 

Texas Co.—Annual report for year ended 
June 30 shows gross earnings $37,708,000, 
an increase of $11,300,000 over previous year. 
and net = soe $15,746,000, an increase of 
$7,772,000. The co. earned about 40% on 
the stock and paid 10%. A 20% increase 
in stock was oftered to shareholders at par. 
As the rights were worth $18 per share, this 
was equivalent to a total dividend of 28% 
for the year. Sinking fund and depreciation 
account is now $13,142, and surplus ac- 
count $25,078,000. 
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Second Prize Letter 


In the Contest 
“How The Magazine of Wall Street Helped Me to Make Money” 


[| REMEMBER reading the circular of a speculator telling how he made 

$1,000,000 in the stock market, but he did not tell whether he kept it 
or not. The writer will tell how he made only $10,000 in Wall Street and still 
has the money. : 

About January 1, 1915, I decided it was a good time to make some ven- 
tures in the stock market and it occurred to me that the first thing to do was 
to become better posted. Accordingly I subscribed for the “Wall Street Jour- 
nal” and the “Wall Street Magazine.” For fear I might miss some financial 
news I also subscribed for the “Boston News Bureau.” 

From reading all three of these publications I became convinced that 
stocks of companies that were benefited by the war were bound to increase in 
value. Therefore, early in 1915 I bought stocks of several such companies, but 
my most fortunate purchase was 100 shares of American Locomotive common 
bought through Messrs. Potter, Choate & Prentice of New York on March 2, 
1915, at 193¢ dollars a share. This stock on that day sold at 19, which was the 
lowest point it reached. When this stock sold at 26 one or two of my acquaint- 
ances urged me to sell the stock, but I did not do so. When the stock reached 
40 I thought of selling same, but read in the “Wall Street Magazine” a special 
article on war stocks in which the profits of American Locomotive were esti- 
mated at $10,000,000 and concluded not to sell. In February, 1916, the stock 
was selling at about 65 and I wrote the “Wall Street Magazine” for their ad- 
vice as to whether I should sell it or not and received the following reply: 


THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Inquiry Department 
February 17, 1916. 
Dear Sir: 

Replying to your inquiry of recent date: 

The immediate trend of the market, in our opinion, is up- 
ward. American Locomotive will therefore probably go somewhat 
higher. As you have a handsome profit in this stock, however, we 
do not believe that you should take any chance of its getting away 
from you, and we suggest that you protect your commitment with 
a two-point stop loss order. 

Always at your service, we remain, 

Yours very truly, 


FLK/FJ THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 


Soon after receiving this letter the stock advanced rapidly to 837% and I 
decided to sell before the stock had a serious decline, and on March 18, 1916, 
I sold the 100 shares at 8014, making a net profit of about $6,000. The advice 
of the “Wall Street Magazine” to the effect that I should not let the profit 
get away from me was one of the reasons why I sold. Some of the other 
stocks on which I realized a handsome profit were Allis-Chalmers preferred, 
Republic Steel common, Westinghouse, and American Smelting & Refining 
common, making my net profits over $10,000. I read articles concerning all 
these stocks in the “Wall Street Magazine,” and my buying and selling of 
them at a profit was partly due to information received through that publica- 
tion. 





(Signed ) ; 
(Name withheld on request.) 
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TOPICS FOR TRADERS 








Scientific Speculation 


‘What Stock to Choose—How the Method Works—Some 
Concrete Examples—The Problem of Profit Taking 





By ARTHUR L. SARDY 





Part 2—What Stock to Choose 





ATURALLY there is room for the 
exercise of one’s judgment in 
the selection of a stock in which 

to trade. 

The method should work on any ac- 
tive stock, but, obviously, larger profits 
are possible in a stock whose fluctua- 
tions are wide than in one whose move- 
ments are narrow. We care little 
about the intrinsic value or merits of 
the stock because we expect to take 
money when it falls even faster than 
when it rises. The study of reports 
of earnings, records of dividends, bal- 
ance-sheets, and all such “dope” is, 
from our viewpoint, a waste of time 
only calculated to befuddle one’s brain 
and waste gray matter which can be 
put to better uses. If for no other rea- 
son all these statistics are useless to 
us because we cannot “grind with the 
water that has passed the mill.” Fur- 
thermore all this information has been 
available to “insiders,” and has usually 
been played to the limit, or beyond, by 
them before it reaches us. It is the 
future, not the dead past, with which 
we have to deal. What we want is 
life and action, movement in either di- 
rection; still, we do not want to trade 
in a stock so wild that its market-price 
may change ten, or even two or three 
points between quotations, but one in 
which a stop-order can always be exe- 
cuted at, or reasonably near, the point 
at which it is placed. Anaconda for 
several months typified such a stock, 


but has since developed a tendency to’ 


make wide jumps over night and be- 
tween quotations, and to chop within 
narrow limits. As soon as this occurs 
it is desirable to close one’s trades in 
that stock and make a new selection. 
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During the last four months I have 
made twenty-two trades in Anaconda 
which have resulted in eleven losses 
and eleven profits, the losses averaging 
1.27 points and the profits 2.65 points, 
net after paying commissions, interest 
and stamps, leaving me 16 points net 
to the good in four months. In fifteen 
months since the re-opening of the 
Stock Exchange my profits in Ana- 
conda amounted to 36 points net. Dur- 
ing the year 1910 I used the same 
method on Amalgamated Copper and 
United States Steel, with a net profit 
of 30 points within the year. During 
the interval I was engaged in other 
business which gave me no opportun- 
ity to operate in stocks. These cir- 
cumstances are mentioned to demon- 
strate the kind of stock in which it is 
desirable to operate, and to show what 
percentage of profit may reasonably 
be expected during a particular period. 
If you want to get rich in a year or 
less, I am unable to help you, but if 
you are content with a net profit of 
50 to 100 per cent. per annum upon 
the capital invested I think I can show 
vou how to make it. 


Capital Required 


Before beginning operations it will 
be necessary to decide how much you 
are willing to risk. The amount should 
not be less than than 35 points, fifteen 
of which are for margin to be kept 
good, and twenty to cover possible 
losses before any profits are realized, 
although in my own operations I have 
never lost that much before getting 
right. Insufficient capital is just as 
fatal to a speculator as to those en- 
gaged in any other pursuit. I consider 
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50 shares the minimum amount to be 
traded in because, in the method which 
I am about to describe, we shall al- 
ways go short at the time we close a 
long trade, and we shall get long when- 
ever we close a short trade, conse- 
quently a trader who wishes to be in- 
terested in only 50 shares, either way, 
will, except in his first and last trades, 
always buy or sell 100 shares at a time 
which enables his broker to buy or sell 
for him at the market price. Those 
who trade in fractional lots (under 100 
shares) must pay an eighth more when 
they buy and must accept an eighth 
less than the market when they sell, 
which fact, together with the broker’s 
commission and the state and govern- 
ment taxes, creates an almost hopeless 
percentage against them. 

Assuming that my readers are al- 
ready familiar with the technicalities 
of speculation, I will not waste their 
time explaining the meaning of terms, 
such as “short sales,” or showing the 
futility of being long and short at the 
same time, or any of the other absurd- 
ities sometimes practised by the inex- 


perienced. 
The Method 

Let us suppose that we have de- 
posited $3,500 with a broker who is a 
member of the New York Stock Ex- 
change and that we are ready to begin 
operations in 100 share lots. We have 
chosen a stock which we will call 
“Steel,” and which is quoted on the 
tape at 85. Although the final result 
will be nearly the same whether our 
first transaction be a purchase or a sale, 
we must, of course, tell our broker 
whether to buy or sell, so, after giv- 
ing the question due consideration we 
conclude that the preponderance of ar- 
gument is in favor of a rise, and we de- 
cide to buy. We are likely to be wrong 
but, fortunately, we don’t have to be 
right to succeed. I have often made 
the largest profits when the market 
has gone at a rapid rate in the opposite 
direction to that in which I expected it 
to go. ; 

We give the order to our broker to 
buy 100 shares of “Steel” at the mar- 
ket, at the same time placing a stop- 
order to sell 200 shares one point be- 


low the point.at which he makes the 
purchase of 100 shares. Always give 
the stop-order at the same time as you 
give an order to buy or sell. In the 
initial transaction the stop-order will 
be twice as large as the original order 
because in the event of the market go- 
ing one point against us we want to 
close out our long stock and go short 
of an equal amount, taking a loss of 
one point plus the commission. After 
the first transaction all purchases and 
sales will be of equal size. 

We have now bought 100 shares of 
“Steel” at 85 and have placed a stop- 
order on 200 shares at 84. The market, 
after intermediate fluctuations, drops 
to 84 and we sell 200 shares consisting 
of the 100 shares which we were long 
and 100 shares short, so that we are 
now short 100 shares at 84 and have 
lost $129 including commissions and 
stamps, and we have placed a stop- 
order on 200 shares at 85 so that in the 
event of the market going back to that 
figure we shall again be long at 85, and 
shall have lost $129 more. As long as 
“Steel” sells between 84 and 85, with- 
out touching either figure, we do not 
trade, and neither make nor lose ex- 
cept on paper, but every time it ad- 
vances to 85 we close out our short 
stock at a loss and get long, and every 
time it declines to 84 we close out our 
long stock at a loss and get short. In 
a market which is active within nar- 
row limits this process will become ex- 
ceedingly monotonous to one not ac- 
customed to taking small losses, the 
player will conclude that all there is 
to the method is to get him short at 
the bottom and long at the top and he 
will probably abandon it just when one 
more trade would have brought him 
a profit. Not only when I first began, 
but for a long time afterwards, this 
occasionally happened to me. Once I 
was short 400 shares of a certain stock, 
had plenty of money left and had no 
reason to quit except that a friend who 
had “inside information” told me the 
stock positively must go up, so I 
bought in the 400 shares at a small loss, 
and within an hour the stock fell 
twenty points so fast that it would 
have been practically impossible to 
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avoid getting all of it if I had still been 
short. Little more than a year ago I 
was long of Amalgamated Copper at 
74% and, believing it sure to go higher, 
I canceled my one point stop, the re- 
sult being that I closed it out at 64%, 
taking a ten point loss, but fortunately 
my senses returned in time and I went 
back to the method, buying back my 
Amalgamated at 653% on a one point 
stop and closing it out within thirty 
days at 76%, making a net profit of 
11% points. It is true I got my money 
back with interest but missed the profit 
which I should have made on the fall. 
Since then I have never deviated from 
the rule of limiting my loss to one 
point, and I don’t believe I shall ever 
again deviate from it as I believe it the 
corner-stone of success in speculation. 
It requires more nerve to take a series 
of these small losses than to stand by 
a trade until one is “broke.” Unless 
you are sure you have the nerve and 
grit to do it don’t try. Assuming that 
we have bought 100 “Steel” at 85 we 
give the stop-order to our broker as 
follows: “Sell 200 ‘Steel’ 8.4 stop and 
buy back one point advance, stop and re- 
peat.” My broker understands this, 
and attends to the trades for me if I 
am not present, reporting to me what 
has been done. As I said a while ago 
it will at first, and perhaps for a long 
time, appear inconsistent, and perhaps 
absurd, to sell on the slumps and buy 
on the rallies, but we are reversing the 
almost universal custom of buying 
when a stock starts down and selling 
when it starts up, which must of ne- 
cessity result in the trader being in 
wrong when a violent move takes 
place in either direction. 

Sooner or later “Steel must fall be- 
low 8&4 or rise above 85, and in either 
case our fun begins as a profit at once 
emerges. We decided at the beginning 
to be bulls, so let us suppose that 
“Steel” goes down. We still believe 
that our original views were right and 
that “Steel” will eventually sell higher 
and when the rise comes we want to 
be long at or very near the bottom 
without having incurred any serious 
loss owing to any intervening fall, so 
we stay short of “Steel” but we reduce 


our stop-order on 200 shares as fast 
as “Steel” goes down, keeping the stop- 
order always within one point of the 
lowest quotation which “Steel has 
made, so that when it starts up we 
close our short trade and buy for a rise, 
repeating the process if necessary un- 
til we eventually find ourselves long 
exactly one point from the bottom 
which may be five, ten or even twenty 
points below our fist purchase, yet we 
have not only lost nothing during the 
fall, but have made at least enough on 
our short sales to cover our losses if 
we got long once, twice or more on 
the way down before the final bottom 
was reached. If we had been bears and 
the market had advanced from the 
start we would have found ourselves 
short one point from the extreme top 
without losing on the way up. To il- 
lustrate how this works in actual prac- 
tice, I will describe a few real transac- 
tion of my own in which I started 
wrong and ended right. On January 
31, 1916, Anaconda was selling at 83 
and I became possessed with the idea 
that it was going lower, so I sold fifty 
shares short at 83. Within a few min- 
utes it reached 83% at which point my 
broker bought, for me, 100 shares thus 
making me long 50 shares at that 
price. The market advanced steadily 
to 8834. Then reacted to 8734, at which 
point I took my profit of 3% points 
net and went short again. I had lost 
1% points on the sale at 83, so here 
I started as a bear at 83 and now I 
was short at 87% (one point from the 
top on that movement) the same 
amount of stock and had not only lost 
not lost anything but was actually 2% 
points to the good. I made a good 
profit on this sale, and followed the 
method until I at last found myself 
short at 9134, on February 14, one 
point from the final top. If.I had stood 
by my original sale at 83 I would, at 
this point, have had a loss of 8% points 
staring me in the face. Instead of 
that I was considerably to the good 
and was short 8% points higher 
up than where I started. I made 
six points net on that sale at 91%, then 
took two losses of a point each, finally 
landing short again at 8734 on March 
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18 which I bought in on April 22 at 
791%, making a net profit of eight 
points. Thus I started as a bear at 83 
on January 31, was a bear at heart all 
the time, and yet on April 22 with the 
market at 79% I was $789 net to the 
good on 50 shares of stock, my profits 
having been $1091 and my losses $312 
including commissions. If I had stood 
by my first sale at 83 until the market 
came back to 79% I would have had a 
net profit of $181 instead of $789, to 
say nothing of having incurred the risk 
of. the market going much higher and 
never coming back. I have described 
these few bona fide trades of my own 
solely to illustrate the working of the 
method in actual practice when one’s 
opinion of the market is wrong from 
the start. 

Now let us go back to our supposi- 
tious trade in “Steel” and assume that 
the market, instead of declining below 
84, had advanced. The method which 
we adopted when the market went 
against us, of keeping a stop-order one 
point behind it, would not do when it 
goes our way. All we were looking 
for when it went against us was to 
keep even, or a little better, until we 
should finally get long one point from 
the bottom and then ride up as far as 
we saw fit. We were trading for a big 
profit on the long, not the short, side. 


Now that the market has started to go 
our way we cannot take the chance 
of keeping a stop-order as close to the 
market as one point, because we should 
get stopped out on the first reaction 
of a point and we might then get 
caught in a “choppy” market which 
would make serious inroads into our 
capital. The one great problem in 
speculation which no one has yet en- 
tirely solved, is to know when to take 
one’s profits, but fortunately we do not 
have to get all, or even one-half of the 
possible profits on our successful trades 
in order to make money. As regards 
losses the matter, to my mind, is as 
well settled that one’s losses should 
be limited to one point as it is that 
Julius Czsar is dead, but when it comes 
to.taking profits the case is quite dif- 
ferent. It is perfectly proper to keep 
a stop-order one point behind the mar- 
ket when we are short against our 
judgment and we are merely aiming to 
get long again lower down without 
loss, because during this process, while 
we usually get enough profits to offset 
our losses on the way down, we gain 
a great additional advantage by con- 
tinually getting long at a lower level, 
and we know to a certainty that, even 
in a panic, our final purchase will be 
within one point of the bottom. 
(To be continued in an early issue) 








The Inevitable 


—— —The Germans had taken New York; for three 
days the soldiers of the Kaiser guarded the streets; the city 


was at a standstill. 


The American army had dug in somewhere in Jersey, 
when the crown prince, with a party of his officers, visited 


Wall Street. 


Two hours later American brokers held a controlling 
interest in the German Occupation Corporation preferred, 


and the country was safe.—Life. 
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Transaction in Wheat 


Q.—Will you please be kind enough to de- 
cide this matter for me at once? ‘On the 22d 
of August I bought 5,000 December wheat at 
$1.57 and the market closed at $1.57. Half 
an hour before the close I gave my broker 
instructions to put a stop loss order for over 
night at $1.56 flat, and he gave me a duplicate 
of the order $1.56. The next morning the 
market opened at $1.56@1.55%. He then told 
me that he had sold my wheat at $1.55%. I 
told him that my stop loss order called for 
$1.56 flat. He now claims that he could not 
make the trade at $1.56—R. L. E., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Ans.—Your broker appears to be in the 
right. It is not always possible to execute a 
stop loss order at the price it was put in. A 
stop loss order works in this way: As soon 
as wheat sells at or under the price at which 
your stop is entered, your order becomes a 
market order and the broker simply obtains 
the best price he can. For arn & if the 
market the next morning had opened at $1.54, 
due to some bearish news over night, you 
could not have got better than $1.54. 





Interest on Accounts 


Q.—I am carrying both a long and short 
account with my broker. Each month the 
statement for the long side shows carefully 
the interest owed upon it. Each month the 
short account comes the same original round 
amount. Is it not customary for the short 
amount to draw interest? And should it not 
be shown regularly on the statement? Please 
explain to me. Also about the cash they may 
have of mine. Is it customary for it to draw 
the same interest I am charged?—W. D. B., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y 

Ans.—It is not customary for brokers to 
allow interest on short accounts. Your cash 
balance on any account should draw the same 
interest that you are charged for your debit 

balance. In other words, if you are keepi 


- two accounts with the broker, Account A an 


Account B, if Account A has a cash balance 
it should be given interest at the same rate 
that a debit balance is charged in account B. 


Transfer of Stocks After Death 


Q.—Regarding the matter of transfer of 
stock certificates after death: All my prop- 
erty is willed to miy wife. If I sign any stock 
certificates in blank, at my death can these 
certificates be sent to my broker and witnessed 
by him and should I have them witnessed when 
signing same? Would the signing of the cer- 
tificates make this transfer legal? You will 
understand I -have no desire to evade the tax 
law.—H. L. H., New York City. 

Ans.—If you sign your stock certificate in 
blank and have your signature ee roperly wit- 
nessed, your heir will have no difficulty tn dis- 
posing of the stock. If your signature is 
witnessed by a — of a reputable broker- 
age house, the stock will be readily negotiable. 


Trust Fund of $50,000 

G. A.. “rlington, N. J.—In investing a trust 
fund of $50,000 with no restrictions as to the 
character of the securities, we believe that the 
entire amount can be invested to yield close 
to 54%4% with reasonable safety. 

We believe that the best way to invest such 
a sum of money is to diversify the investment, 
that is, to say, purchase a number of different 
securities. 

The following appears to us to be an excel- 
lent way to invest the money so as to give 
reasonable safety combined with a good re- 
turn: 

INDUSTRIAL ponps—$15,000. 
Due. Price. 
American Can deb. 5s.......... 1928 9834 
Midvale Steel convertible 5s.... 1936 95% 
American Agricultural Chemi- 


cal convertible 5s............ 1924 98 
Lackawanna Steel Ist 5s........ 1950 94 
Colorado Fuel & Iron 5s........ 1943 97 
Va. Carolina Chemical Ist 5s... 1923 971% 
American Cotton Oil 5s........ 1931 96 


INDUSTRIAL PREFERRED STOCKS—$15,000. 
American Smelting & Refining 7% pfd.. 113% 


Central Leather 7% pfd............... 114 
Studebaker 79% pfd..............cceee. 110 
Continental Can 7% pfd............... 110 
American Beet Sugar 6% pfd.......... 99 
Willys Overland 7% pfd............... 105 
American Locomotive 7% pfd......... 106 
Baldwin Locomotive 7% pfd.......... 106% 
RAILROAD, PUBLIC UTILITY AND GOVERNMENT 
BONDS—$20,000 


Southern Pacific convertible 4s.... 8634 1929 
Chesapeake & Ohio convertible 5s.. 92% 1946 


Montana Power 5s............... 97% 1943 
Kansas oy, Southern y “¥en 5s.90 1950 
Seaboard Air Line Ist 4s..,...... 79% 1950 
American Foreign Securities 5s... 98 1919 
Dominion of Canada 5s........... 99% 1921 
Interborough Rapid Transit lst and 
SP on ied Cdscacacnden cs 98 1966 


New York Central convertible 6s..111%4 1935 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
a | Ree eee 85 193] 


A Woman’s Signature 


Q.—My wife left a certificate for 10 shares 
of stock to be sold at a certain price. When 
her stock was sold she was informed that cer- 
tificates standing in the name of a woman are 
not a good delivery on the Stock Exchange 
and must be transferred by the broker before 
delivery can be made. Consequently a woman 
is obliged to pay double transfer and revenue 
tax. The statement she received was as fol- 
lows: Commission, 1.25; revenue tax, .40; 
transfer tax, 40; insurance, .25; total, 2.30. If 
this is true I think the women are justified in 
supporting the suffragist cause—L. W., Nor- 
wich, N. Y. 

Ans.—A stock certificate in a woman’s name 
is good delivery provided the signature has 
been properly witnessed. 
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Transferring Stock of an Estate 


‘On —As executor of an estate, please inform 
me as to the formalities in connection with 
the transfer of stock of the Union Pacific and 
Kansas City Southern companies.—W. G. C., 
Georgetown, S. C. 

Ans.—To transfer the stock of an estate, the 
executor is generally asked to supply a certifi- 
cate of appointment and sometimes a waiver, 
from the State comptroller. Different regis- 
trars ask for different papers, so the best 
course for you to pursue is to communicate 
with the registrar of each stock, giving infor- 
mation as to just how the certificates are 
signed and what is required to transfer them. 





Trading with 3 Point Stop 


Q.—Will you kindly advise me how to trade 
on the short side of the market with the 3 
point stop which you suggest?—R. A. B., New 
York City. 

Ans.—In trading on the short side of the 
market with a 3-point stop, after you have sold 
your stock, put in an order to buy 3 points 
above the price at which you sold and mark 
the order “stop.” That is to say, if you sold 
100 Steel short at 109 you would put in an 
order to buy 100 Steel at 112 stop. We be- 
lieve the trend of the market to be upward 
and do not favor the short side at the present 
time. 





Options and Their Possibilities 


Q.—Do you recommend trading in options? 
Is one sure to make money on a “spread” ?— 
W. H. L., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Ans.—Puts and calls and spreads of reliable 
dealers are guaranteed by members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. You must recollect, of 
course, that when you purchase a put or call 
you are risking your money. If the stock 
does not have a good move your put or call 
will not make anything for you and you will 
be out what you paid for it. 





Dardanelles and Wheat Prices 


Q.—Kindly let me know what you think of 
the possibility of opening of the Dardenelles 
with the entrance of Roumania and possibly 
Greece on the side of the Allies. It looks 
very probable to me if this should occur no 
doubt wheat values would take an awful 
smash.—K. J. F., Winnipeg, Canada. 

Ans.—We doubt that the Dardanelles will be 
opened in time to offset the effects of the ex- 
isting shortage of wheat supplies. - There is a 
possibility that a great Allied victory in the 
Balkans may be won and an overland outlet 
for Russia’s wheat to the Greek port of Sa- 
lonica be created, but there has been little in 
war developments to indicate such an achieve- 
ment in the near future. But nothing is cer- 
tain in this war. 


Russian Exchange 
Q.—I understand that published quotations 





refer to the value of a Russian ruble, but what 
is the exact meaning of “checks” 30.75, 

“cabless” 30.80. bi “ag the difference?—H. A. 
C., Saranac Lake, N. Y. 

‘Ans.—The reason for the difference between 
the checks and cables, in Russian exchange, 
is because cables are payable immediately and 
checks in perhaps a fortnight. This causes a 
slight difference in quotations. If you pur- 
chase the Russian Internal Loan you will re- 
ceive the full benefit of any advance in ex- 
change, less commission and certain other 
small charges 


Starting a Brokerage Branch 


Q.—I am in the real estate business in a 
small town of about 10,000 inhabitants and find 
that there is quite a demand for the market 
quotations, which are not even published in 
our papers. I have plenty of time to spare 
and thought that I could combine a small 
brokerage business with my present ‘business. 
At present there are a great many people here 
and in the vicinity dealing in stocks and bonds. 
At one time there was a brokerage firm here, 
but they have been located in Denver for the 
last ten years. I am a young man and feel 
that the experience itself would be worth 
something, and would be willing to start such 
. business on a small scale of profits—B. R. 

, Las Vegas, N. 

“Ans.—We think it would be possible for you 
to start some such business as you propose, 
but our advice would be to get more knowl- 
edge of it before starting in. A good way for 
you to do this would be to get a position with 
some brokerage house and learn the rudiments 
of the business there, or, you might try to 
associate yourself with a partner who is more 
or less acquainted with the business. We 
suggest the following books and believe they 
will give you very valuable information: 
The Business of Trading in Stocks, “B,” $2.06 
postpaid; What an Investor Ou ht to Know, 
F. Lownhaupt, $1.06 postpaid; eeutne for 
Profit, G. C. Selden, $1.06 postpaid; Psychol- 
ogy of the Stock Market, & . Selden, $1.06 
postpaid; 14 Methods of Onerating in the 
Stock Market (a collection of practical aceeele 
$1.04 postpaid; Studies in Tape Reading, Rol 
Tape, $3.06 postpaid; A B C of Options and 
Arbitrage, S. A. Nelson, 66c. postoaid; A B C 
of Wall Street, S. A. Nelson, 66c. postpaid. 





w. I. 


Q.—Please tell me the meaning of w. i. in 
Stock Exchange quotations—M. M. C., Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 

Ans.—By w. i. is meant “when issued.” The 
St. Louis & San Francisco and Missouri Pa- 
cific have both announced their reorganization 
plans, and it is the stock of the new oe Up 
to be formed that is selling “when issued,” 
the New York Stock Exchange. When aia 
purchase a “when issued” stock you get a con- 
tract and the stock is delivered to you as soon 
as it is issued. 
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COMBINED AVERAGES OF FIFTY R.R.&. INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1916 








Five Years Combined 
1912 | 1915 | 1914 | 1015 














MARKET STATISTICS Breadth 
Dow Jones Avgs. 50 Stocks (No. 
12 Inds. 2) Rails High Low Total Sales Issues ) 
Monday Des BR. icons 133.93 105.69 89.79 88.52 1,312,800 195 
Tuesday > ae y 105.61 90.61 89.09 1,224,400 204 
Wednesday “~ 106.21 91.91 89.81 1,256,600 222 
Thursday ~ 106.68 93.41 91.04 1,763,600 236 
Friday sg 107.59 93.46 92.16 1,338,900 219 
Saturday ry 109.16 93.98 92.94 749,300 208 
Monday ‘3 108.76 94.53 92.97 1,174,400 236 
Tuesday 4 108.39 93.69 92.70 1,025,700 215 
Wednesday “ 107.59 93.25 $2.10 1,149,100 228 
Thursday - 108.13 93.41 $2.18 1,285,100 218 
Friday med 108.43 94.20 93.01 1,450,300 228 
Saturday o 108.24 64.24 93.29 986,600 185 
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Wheat Marking Time 





By P. S. KRECKER 





HILE the burden of all official as 
W well as private reports is the 
same—acute shortage of wheat 
supplies—the price has fluctuated within 
narrow ranges because immediate devel- 
opments have been such as to offset, 
temporarily at least, the bullish statistical 
position. Recently there has been much 
talk of declaring a wheat embargo. Such 
action is more casily debated in the 
streets than carried out by Act of Con- 
gress. Even if public demand should be 
so vociferous as to iniluence Congress, 
there could not possibly be any legisla- 
tion until the December session. In the 
meantime Europe could purchase or con- 
tract for all the wheat available for ex- 
port. It is doubtful, however, that any 
legislation could be enacted declaring an 
embargo on exports because of the im- 
mediate deflation of values that would 
occur. The lass to the farming com- 
munity would be so heavy as to become a 
serious factor in the domestic economy. 
The movement of wheat has been large 
and well ahead of last season. Receipts 
at Kansas City, for instance, up to Sep- 
tember 20 were 17,000,000 bushels larger 
than the corresponding period of the 
previous season. Visible supplies of wheat 
and flour are far ahead of those of the 
previous year. They are estimated to 
have totaled up as follows: 





1916 1915 
Bushels Bushels 
United States and 
ON Re 127,385,000 32,850,000 
Europe, Argentina and 
SNEED Sead as Scc ws 122,154,000 61,122,000 
er ee > 249,539,000 93,972,000 


There is here a gain of 155,567,000 
bushels. 
price which -has stimulated early market- 
ing of wheat, and has no bearing on 
supplies. Exports, as a matter of fact, 
have also been moving at a more rapid 
pace than last year as will be seen from 
the following compilation of European 
imports of wheat from August | to Sep- 


It is significant of the high | 


tember 4, as estimated by the Corn Trade 
News: 


1916 1915 
Bushels Bushels 

United Kingdom ..... 16,880,000 12,248,000 
Oe ee: 16,920,000 3,672,000 
PE” ciatecend tied 8,000, 2,744,000 
SN: cits oeesthcaswarnd 4,728,000 3,168,000 
SEE tide nae ak enemas 224,000 720,000 
SD aa iat dha eden 1,272,000 1,216,000 
Scandinavia .......... 1,760,000 1,640,000 
GE we vtndeccidstds 4,336,000 5,560,000 

re eee 54,120,000 30,968,000 


Here is an increase in exports of 80 
per cent. It goes to show how eagerly 
Europe is buying wheat at high prices. 
lf exports should continue at that rate 
of increase Europe would import nearly 
a billion bushels of wheat instead of 
592,000,000 as were imported last year, 
provided the wheat were available. But 
she will not; first, because Europe does 
not require so much wheat; second, be- 
cause, if she did, it would not be avail- 
able. Imports are made at this rapid pace 
because of the known world shortage of 
supplies and trend to higher prices. The 
importing nations are hurrying to secure 
as much of their wheat as possible while 
the crop is being marketed, because they 
know that the present is logically a pe- 
riod of relatively cheap values. Euro- 
pean requirements will run ahead of last 
season and that furnishes an additional 
reason for hastening purchases. 

As the season progresses more accu- 
rate data on the wheat crop of the world 
are available. It is now possible to make 
a compilation of the yields of exporting 
countries which may be regarded as fair- 
ly reliable. It is as follows: 








1916 1915 
United States 612,000,000 1,080,000,000 
ee 168,000,000 376,000,000 
Argentina ........ 172,000,000 168,000,000 
Sa 120,000,000 150,000,000 
ge 318,000,000 377,000,000 
eee 1,390,000,000 2,151,000,000 


There is here a decrease in the wheat 
crops of the exporting countries of the 
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world of 761,000,000 bushels this season. 
In percentage the reduction figures at 30 
per cent. ports from these countries 
last season were 592,000,000 bushels, so 
that the decrease in yield this season 
exceeds by 169,000,000 bushels the entire 
exportation of the previous year. Do- 
mestic supplies of the importing nations 
also are less than last year. Re- 
cent estimates concede combined crops 
of the Entente Allies to be in the neigh- 
borhood of 1,424,800,000 bushels com- 
pared with 1,503,200,000 bushels the pre- 
voius season, a decrease of 78,400,000 
bushels. With that fact reasonably es- 
tablished, it is probable that their re- 
quirements will exceed those of last 
season which totaled 592,000,000 bush- 
els. It is entirely possible that Europe’s 
import requirements this year will ap- 
proximate 650,000,000 bushels. 
Broomhall, the English statistician, 
recently made an estimate of exportable 
surpluses of countries outside of North 


America. It follows: 
Bushels 
EE Ee eS Ee ES 80,000,000 
I hed ate dee cecetinanewee 80,000,000 
es a oh a ies wh ae 40,000,000 
PT PE woe duspeoveessesece ae 8,000,000 
SE Winks thrall ane G4 Senet ee 8,000,000 
I ie RD ee ot es ents 216,000,000 


The only other sources of supply are 
the United States and Canada, assuming 
that the Dardanelles are not opened. The 
United States, with a crop of only 611,- 
000,000 bushels of Winter and Spring 
wheat combined, will have little or no 
surplus out of this season’s crop. Do- 
mestic consumption will call for 520,- 
000,000 bushels and seeding requirements 
for 80,000,000 bushels more, or about 
600,000,000 bushels. Canada’s crop, offi- 
cially estimated at only 168,000,000 


bushels, will require about 90,000,000 
bushels for domestic consumption, leav- 
ing a surplus from this year’s crop of 
approximately 78,000,000 bushels. We 
have thus accounted for less than half 
of the probable needs of Europe. Where 
is the other half to come from? Evident- 
ly from the carry-over from last season’s 
bumper crops, if it is to come from any- 
where. 

This country started the crop year 
1915 with a carry-over estimated at 57,- 
000,000 bushels and the crop last season 
was 1,011,000,000 bushels, so that total 
supplies last season were 1,068,000,009 
bushels. The distribution of that wheat 
has been estimated by reliable authori- 
ties as follows: 


Bushels 
Seeding for 1916 crop............. 84,000,000 
In farmers hands at end of season.. 74,000,000 
In second hands at end of season.. 89,000,000 
Exported 1915 season.............. 243,000,000 
“Domestic consumption ........... 576,000,000 





*Large because much unmillable wheat was 
fed to live stock. 


On this basis carry-over is roughly 
estimated at 170,000,000 bushels. The 
Canadian carry-over is probably larger 
than last year, when it totaled 60,000,000 
bushels. But, allowing only 60,000,000 
bushels for Dominion carry-over, and 
adding 80,000,000 bushels surplus this 
season in Canada, there would be 310,- 
000,000 bushels available for export from 
North America. This is theoretically 
available only. There is no possibility 
that the last bushel of wheat would be 
permitted to leave the country. That 
leaves a large shortage in export sur- 
plusses of the world. It does not spell 
famine or even actual distress, but it 
does spell continued high prices. 








FROM TOKYO 


It means all things that the world’s advance, which is narrowing the distance be- 
tween your country and ours, is leading our people to be familiar with your idea. 

Utilizing this occasion we confidently are trying to secure further various subscrip- 
tions occupying best position than that in the past, and for this purpose we feel it nec- 


Dear Sirs: 


y to 


charge free for display. 


ve some latest issues, not back numbers ever received, of all your papers 


f agreeable, please send same addressing your parcels to the undermentioned, 


marking as “specimen,” and also quote to this head office only at Tokyo the best rate of 
your trade discount with the cost of postage to Japan. 


We remain, Dear Sirs, 


Yours faithfully, 






































Cotton Outlook Confused 


Wide Market Fluctuations 





By O. D. HAMMOND 





FTER the excited rush upward to 
the seventeen cent level, follow- 
ing the publication on August 

first of the lowest August condition 
report ever issued by the Government, 
the technical condition of the market 
became decidedly unsound. Drastic 
readjustments were necessary, and, 
under the circumstances, natural and 
expected. A break of some hundred 
and fifty points—seven dollars and 
fifty cents per bale—was registered in 
one weck. 

A break of this magnitude exhausted 
weak margins and shook out on stop- 
loss orders large numbers of the little 
fellows who had rushed into the mar- 
ket at the eleventh hour expecting a 
short aid happy ride to twenty cents. 

Improved weather conditions and a 
break in the drought in Texas and Ok- 
lahoma were the reasons assigned in 
explaining this extensive break. On 
the top of improved weather in the 
South, cables from Liverpool an- 
nounced that the English Government, 
in order to stop the speculative ad- 
vances in the cotton market and the 
rapidly increasing prices of both raw 
cotton and textiles, was considering the 
advisability of suspending until the end 
of the war, all overations of the Liver- 
pool Cotton Exchange. 

Reason For Decline 


Itowever much these two items may 
have influenced the public mind, they 
were not the prime cause of the de- 
cline. The decline was due to an over- 
bought, over-bulled condition. Too 
many small accounts all on the same 
side at the top prices, easily extended 
what might otherwise have been only 
a small reaction into a big break. 

When this decline had run its course 
a new bull card was found in the pub- 
lication by the Census Department at 
Washington of the ginning figures for 
August, showing 850,032 bales already 
ginned this year, against 463,000 last 
vear, and against the previous high rec- 
ord of 798,000, which occurred in the 


17,000,000 crop year of two years ago. 
On the face of things this was a tre- 
mendously bearish report in that it 
showed at first blush indications of a 
large crop. The bulls, however, would 
not let the new crop of bears, born dur- 
ing the hundred and fifty point decline, 
or recruited from the ranks of the re- 
cent bull campaign, have their just 
comfort in these huge ginnings. They 
said such huge figures can be due to 
hut one fact, viz., premature opening 
of small bolls, a sudden ripening of 
unmatured fruit due to disastrous 
droughts. They followed up their ar- 
guments with buying orders and the 
market regained a large part of its se- 
vere decline. 
Aug.-Sept. Figures 

In this case the bull was entirely 
right, in contending that August gin- 
ning figures, however large, cannot 
truthfully indicate a large crop. The 
reasons he assigned, however, were less 
sound than the conclusion he had 
reached. The real reason why ginning 
figures for August and September are 
not a criterion of the ultimate yield is 
that these figures do not depend on the 
crop at all. There is always plenty of 
open cotton in August and September 
—perhaps one-half of the total crop is 
ripe at this time. The amount ginned, 
theretore, does not depend upon the 
amount of fruit on the plants, but 
rather upon the capacity or willingness 
of the farmers to pick it and the capacity 
of the gins to gin it. 

Cotton opens in an irregular fashion. 
The same plant will have ripe fruit, 
green bolls, and, near the top, blooms 
just forming. Cotton picking, or har- 
vesting, is the most tiresome and the 
most expensive work connected with 
cotton cultivation. The average cot- 
ton farmer is exceedingly economical 
in the expenditure of physical ener 
Instead of picking over his fields in 
August, and again in September, and 
so on, gathering the fruit as it ripens, 
it is easier and perhaps, from his stand- 
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point, cheaper, to wait until the field is 
white all over, and make one or two 
pickings do the whole job. At any 
rate this has been the general practice 
in years past. This year with the cot- 
ton farmer—as with most all lines of 
human activity—things are different. 
Sixteen cent cotton and fifty dollar seed 
have induced him to brave the August 
sun, to grab every open boll he could 
find, rush it to the gin and cash in 
while the prices are high. This of 
itself would easily have explained gin- 
ning figures much larger than those 
just published. 

Then again, there has of recent years 
been great improvement in ginning 
machinery. The old one stand gin is 
a thing of the past, just as the old one- 
cylinder automobile is a thing of the 
past. Four, six or even twelve stand 
gins have displaced them. Not many 
years ago it took nine months with fre- 
quent night running, to gin the crop 
with the machinery on hand. Today 
if the crop could be picked in ninety 
days the machinery on-hand could gin 
it as fast as it was harvested. This ele- 
ment must not be overlooked in ana- 
lyzing early ginning returns. 


Census Reports 


As the season progresses, however, 
these reports of ginning issued by the 
Census Department are, of course, the 
most reliable figures we have, and the 
final reports are conclusive as a meas- 
ure of our supplies in both bales and 
pounds. 

These early ginning figures are in- 
fluenced by the weather. If the fields 
are muddy harvesting is retarded and 
if the roads are bad or washed out the 
farmer does not haul his crop to the 
gin immediately. One fancies, how- 
ever, that with his bale with the seed 
bringing over a hundred dollars, it 
would have taken much mud and aw- 
fully bad roads to have held down this 
vear’s initial ginning figures. 

Another August report, also issued 
by the Census Department, has en- 
couraged the advocates of higher prices. 
Domestic consumption of lint cotton 
(exclusive of linters) during August is 
placed at 558,717 bales, against last 


year’s record August consumption of 
464,392 bales. Linters consumed were 
67,000 bales, against 61,000 bales last 
year; stocks in public storage and at 
compresses, 969,000 bales, against 
1,712,000 bales last year; stocks in con- 
suming establishments were 1,359,000 
bales, against 1,165,000 bales last year. 

lf such increases are maintained 
throughout the year; if each month 
shows such increased consumption 
over the corresponding month last 
year; if Europe takes from this crop 
even what she took last year [when she 
took some two million and a half_less 
than normal]; and if the crop does not 
turn out larger than at présent indi- 
cated, there is no way to refute the 
contention of the bulls that the world’s 
world’s reserve supply of cotton will 
he so near exhausted before another 
crop is harvested as to create a famine. 
The reasonable expectations of this 
year’s crop plus the known ‘supplies 
carried over from previous crops sim- 
ply is not large enough to fill the hole 
and leave on hand a working surplus 
of reserve supply. If seventeen cent 
cotton will not check the demand, cot- 
ton must go to such a price as will 
check the demand. It is too early in th 
season to say that the present prices 
will not be a check upon consumption. 
It is too early to say the crop will not 
be larger than at present anticipated. 


Killing Frosts 


The average date of killing frost in 
the cotton belt is from the last week in 
November to the first week in Decem- 
ber. A few weeks one way or the other 
would make a big difference in the 
crop and a bigger difference in public 
sentiment. As the frost date ap- 
proaches and light or heavy frosts are 
reported from ‘the most  northérly 
points, and from the western edge of 
the belt, where the early northwest 
cold weather is apt to lap over, violent 
market fluctuations are to be expected. 
Eyery bale will count this year. In 
the present highly nervous and uncer- 
tain state of speculative sentiment, it 
will be a costly venture to be short 
over a frost scare or long over an ex- 
pected frost that does not materialize. 





























Wall Street Jottings 


Questions and Answers. 


The September issue of Questions & dn- 
swers, published by J. Frank Howell, 52 
Broadway, New York City, is most inter- 
esting. Its contents comprise analytical ar- 
ticles on Westinghouse, The Copper Com- 
panies, a figure chart showing market fluctu- 
ations of U. S. Steel common, as well as 
many paragraphs on other stocks. A read- 
ing of this interesting little publication can- 
not help but be of value to the investor. 
Copies will be sent free upon request and 
mention of THe MAGAZINE oF WALL STREET. 





Metropolitan Petroleum 


An attractive oil investment is offered by 
Messrs. A. S. Mitchell & Co., 42 Broadway, 
New York City, in the stock of the Metro- 
politan Petroleum Co. controlling oil rights 
to more than 300,000 acres of land in the best 
light oil producing sections of Mexico. It is 
stated that the company has an established 
production and proven acreage sufficient to 
justify 25 wells each year for more than 50 
years. The location of the properties is near 
the coast and the management is under men 
who have always made oil their business. 
Complete circular on the company will be 
mailed upon request to Messrs. A. S. 
Mitchell & Co., and mention of the MaGazIne 
cF Watt STREET. 


Dividend Calendar 


The Dividend Calendar, published by 
Messrs. Baruch Brothers, members New York 
Stock Exchange, 60 Broadway, New York, 
will be found to be of material assistance to 
investors and traders wishing to know the 
times when stocks may be expected to sell 
ex-dividend. In writing for this booklet, 
which is free, it will be of advantage to men- 
tion the MAGAzINE oF WALL STREET. 





Dividend Paying Mines 


Circular on leading dividend paying mines 
listed on the New York Curb and other min- 
ing exchanges fo yield from 8% to 63%, is 
being issued by Thomas E. Donovan & Co., 25 
Broad street, New York City. A copy will 
be mailed upon request and mention of Tue 
MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET. 





The Oil Industry 


The present status and future outlook of 
the Oil Industry, and its bearing on Oil se- 
curities has been exhaustively reviewed in a 
book just issued for free distribution by Rob- 
ert R. Forrester, 61 Broadway, New York 
City. Readers should mention THE MaGaziINne 
or WaLL STREET in writing. 


North American Oil & Refining 

An oil investment embodying a well secured 
income as well as possibility of profit is being 
offered by Messrs. Thomas Nevins & Son, 115 
Broadway, New York City, in the First Lien 
10 Year Convertible 6% Gold Bonds of the 
North American Oil & Refining Corporation, 
carrying a bonus of 25% of stock. The bonds 
are secured through ownership of substantially 
all the securities of subsidiary companv, valued 
by experts after the application of the pro- 
ceeds of the present issue at two and a half 
times the amount of the issue. Net earnings 
for the fiscal year ending August 31, 1917, are 
conservatively estimated at eight times the 
bond interest. The proceeds of the bond 
issue are to be applied on account of improve- 
ments and enlargements. A circular giving 
complete details of the issue will be sent upon 
request and mention of THE MAGAZINE OF 
Watt Street. 





Outlook for Steel Common 


Hartshorne & Picabia, 7 Wall Street, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange, have 
published a circular entitled “U. S. Steel Com- 
mon Outlook for 1917.” An estimate of earn- 
ings for 1917 is given. The deductions which 
are drawn should be of vital interest to every 
share holder. Copies may be secured by writ- 
ing to the firm and mentioning the MAGAZINE 
oF Watt STREET. 





Columbia Gas & Electric 


W. E. Hutton & Co., 60 Broadway, New 
York City, are recommending Columbia Gas 
& Electric Ist S’s to yield about 64%. This 
firm is also specializing in Cincinnati securities 
and maintains a direct wire between New York 
and Cincinnati. A Statistical Department is 
maintained on New York Stock Exchange se- 
curities and conservative advice is given in 
selecting investments. Correspondence is in- 
vited. In writing, readers are requested to 
address Dept. C and to mention THe Maca- 
ZINE OF WALL STREET. 





J. J. Carew & Co. 


Messrs. J. J. Carew & Co., members of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, N. Y. Curb Market, 
and Toronto Standard Exchange, announce 
the removal of their New York offices to more 
spacious quarters at 30 Broad St., where they 
will occupy nearly the entire third floor. A 
well equipped customers room with direct 
wires to the Chicago Board of Trade, and 
Toronto Standard Exchange, will be a feature 
of the new quarters. In our advertising 
columns this firm is calling attention to the 
complete new service which it is offering on 
grain and New York Curb Stocks. Readers 
in requesting news bulletins, will find it of 
advantage to mention THe MAGAZINE oF WALL 
STREET. 
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Announcement of Coming Articles 





Order from Your Dealer NOW 
SPECIAL FEATURES to appear in early issues 


STOCK MARKET IN PRESIDENTIAL YEARS. By Thos. 


L. SexSmith. In this opportune article Mr. SexSmith analyzes the technical situation 
and behavior of the market in the five previous presidential years beginning with 1896, 
comparing the present situation with that of past years. Definite conclusions are drawn 
in this writer’s characteristic manner. Do not miss this important article. 


HOLDING COMPANIES. By Montgomery Rollins. An ed- 


ucational article by a leading financial writer on a very important but little under- 
stood adjunct of corporate finance. What a holding company is, why it is formed and 
how it operates, together with examples of leading holding companies and the parts 
they have played in the scheme of modern finance. To appear in an early issue. 


SHORT TERM INVESTMENTS. By William T. Connors. 


Why short term notes and other short term securities are at times exceedingly desir- 
able forms of investments. How some investors switch from speculative issues to 
short term securities to bridge periods of market inactivity. The advantages and disad- 
vantages of this form of investment. 


OBSERVATIONS OF BROKERAGE FIRMS. By Robert L. 


Smitley. An inside view of the brokerage house. Why the brokerage business is not 
such a sinecure as many persons think. “How many brokerage houses which were pros- 
perous twenty-five years ago are still active?” asks the author, who is qualified to 
answer this question from many years of active experience. 


THE “SLEEPING INVESTOR.” By H. H. Moss. Opporfu- 


nities which present themselves to investors and which many of them miss entirely. 
How to judge when it is time to buy and when to sell one’s investments. Necessity. of 
considering more than merely regular payment of interest and dividends. 


ALL THE REGULAR DEPARTMENTS, Bargain Indicator, 


Investment Digests, Outlook, Market Averages, Cotton, Wheat, etc., etc., and the serials, 
“The Machinery of Wall Street,” “How to Trade in Wheat,” “Scientific Speculation” 
and “Talks by an Old Trader.” 


A Dollar Bill and your address will bring EIGHT ISSUES by mail 
FILL OUT AND MAIL 


To 
The MAGAZINE of WALL STREET “ew yore” 


Enclosed find check tor $4.00. Please send me The Magazine 
of Wall Street tor one year. 


Eight Issues, $1.00 
New Subscribers only 
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SEQUOYAH OIL & REFINING COMPANY: 





Authorized Capital, $2,000,000. Par, $1.00. Outstanding, $500,000. 


ALL COMMON STOCK: FULL-PAID, NON-ASSESSABLE. NO BONDS NOR MORTGAGE 


Present Earnings 27% Per Annum; Dividends 1% Per Month 





Transfer t Opera Registrar 
The Empire rust Co. Collineville. a The Corporation Trust Co. 
ew York ° a Jersey City, N. J. 





PRODUCTIVE PROPERTIES—The Company owns exclusive leases on over 6,000 
acres of proved and producing oil and gas lands in the heart of the Oklahoma oil and 
gas fields. Forty-seven (47) wells have been drilled on a small part of the acreage. All 
are productive, without exception; 24 in oil, 21 in gas. It owns and operates seven 
power pumping stations, 16 miles of pipe lines, and 35 miles of private telephone lines. 
Owns a perpetual gas franchise in the City of Collinsville, and sells its gas to several 
hundred consumers, including such immense plants as the Coffeyville Vitrified Brick 
& Tile Co., the plant of the American Metals Co. (the largest zinc smelter in the world), 


the Tulsa Fuel and Mfg. Co. (a subsidiary of the New Jersey Zinc Co.), etc. The 21 


gas wells have an open flow of Nineteen Million (19,000,000) cubic feet per day. 














DEVELOPMENT AND EQUIPMENT ALREADY ON THE PROPERTY REPRESENT 
A CASH INVESTMENT OF OVER $300,000. 


DIVIDENDS: The Company pays dividends of 1% a month. Earnings exceed divi- 
dend requirements by more than double. 


Two rigs working day and night are drilling an average of three (3) new wells a 
month. These wells are being drilled in proved oil and gas bearing sands and are sur- 
rounded by production. ~ 


ADDITIONS TO PRESENT PLANT: The net proceeds from the sale of the 
Treasury Stock are devoted wholly toward making the following specific improve- 
ments and additions to present plant: 


(1) Oil Refinery: The construction of a refinery of at least 500 barrels daily capacity. 
Heretofore the entire production since 1914 has been sold to the pipe lines of the Texas 
Oil Company and the Prairie Oil & Gas Company. 

(2) Gasoline Compressor: A large part of the company’s natural gas contains, by test, 
two (2) gallons of gasoline per 1,000 cubic feet, which is now wasted. This will en- 
able the company to recover, as an initial production, about 2,500 gallons of gasoline 
per day and add nearly $100,000.00 a year to its earnings. 

(3) Additional Pipe Line: he construction of 30% miles of additional pipe lines, which 
will permit the company to transport its products in its own mains for 46% miles and 
save rentals on leased lines and greatly improve the service. 

(4) Additional Wells: To drill 100 new wells on proven locations already selected on the 
property. Twenty (20) of these wells are now in the course of drilling with equipment 
on the ground and paid for at a eost exceeding $70,000.00. 


When these improvements are completed, earnings will more than treble. 

















OFFICERS 
J. D. WARD, President and General Manager. JOHN DIRICKSON, Vice President, President 
A successful oil operator and producer for many First National Bank, Claremore, Oklahoma, and 
years. . Vice President State Bank of Collinsville. 


N. O. COLBURN, Treasurer, President First National Bank of Collinsville. 

We recommend its immediate purchase to the most conservative investor, and con- 
fidently believe that in a short time it will command a very much higher price in the 
public market by reason of present large earnings and its future tremendous possibilities. 
Listed on the N. Y. Curb Market 1-5-16—1-7-16. Let us send you full descriptive cir- 
cular and company’s financial statement free. Write for it to-day. 


A. B. BENESCH & CO. 


Telephone Rector 5317—5318. _ ss aa 74 Broadway, New York 
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_ For the man who, with limited capital, desires to acquire securi- 
ties, $100 Bonds offer the most conservative form of investing. 


_ They come in variety—Government, Foreign Government, City, 
Railroad, Public Utility and Industrial. 


We have made a special study of the field of Baby Bonds and 
issue daily quotations of the market in issues which include this 
denomination. Send for Booklet C 28, “$100 Bonds.” 


JohnMuir&(0. MAIN OFFICE, 
SPECIALISTS IN 61 BROADWAY, 

NEW YORK 
om dd Lots = | 














“THE OLDEST CURB HOUSE” 


Individual 


Tax Exempt - pea 





TWIN STATE ‘ 
GAS & ELEC. CO. We will prepare, on 
Ist and Ref. 5s, 1953 request, a personal 
To, dis Pecan Teo letter on any of 
vag He. York State for Curb industrial, min- 
37 years free upon re- ing or oil shares, giv- 
wrk e Pennsylvania ing not only the sta- 
State Tax of 4 mills will tistical data, but also 
be refunded by the Com- Mt is te 
pany upon request with- FF an opinion as t 
in 60 days. immediate condition 
The normal Federal § f the 

Income Tax Income Tax is being & o company and 
paid by the Company. its operations. 

Send Circular M.W .200, 

yd tage Tea bonds, to net 54% C W Pope & Company 

ickmore & fp 15 Broad Street, New York City 








Telephone Hanover 6050 
|| “THE OLDEST CURB.HOUSE” 


lll BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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Advice 


to 





Investors 


Purchase your securities through responsible dealers who 
have facilities for expert investigation, successful experience 
upon which to base their judgment and a reputation to 
maintain. 

K. N. & K. are always posted on general market condi- 
tions, and their views are at the disposal of investors through 
their monthly review, “The Investment Situation.” 


We invite correspondence and will gladly furnish infor- 
mation desired on any securities. 


Write for Pamphlet No. 150 


Knauth ‘Nachod & Kuhue 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Equitable Building 
New York City 
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Bought Outright — On 
Margin or Partial Payment 


White Motors 
Magma Copper 
“Omar Oil & Gas 
Gosden Oil & Gas 
‘Oklahoma & 
' Muskogee Merger 


Write at once for particulars, stating 
which of these issues you are interested 
in. Ask for MW-1. 


“Chas. C. James & Co. 


Qne Wall St., New York City 


Telephone, Rector 6087-8-9 


Send for our special Market Letter 


on “s — 


Ohio Cities 
Gas Company 


Latest Information, Develovey 1 Sea 
ments, Expansion, Plans, etc., a ~ 
compiled by our Mr. Claude Ashi-\.. 
brook, who has specialized in the 
subsidiaries of this Company for 
the past 25 years. 


Claude Ashbrook & Co. 


Members Cincinnati Stock Exchange 


720-729 UNION TRUST BLDG. 
CINCINNATI 
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re ewle oe 
A ° ! * The Greatest Era 
ttention : io die 
LEADING DIVIDEND PAYERS |. o 
Current 
siete ae Oe ll in ustry 
Belmont ....,... $4.25 $4.50 10 
me vy geocees 35's 3630 4 Cs sy 
er sc ° fe 
Dome Mines sb 24.50 25.00 08 and its bearing on 
apatite 5.00 5.25 34 
~ Cons. . | 7-19 4 Oil . . 
nee: ie. 2 l ecurlities 
Ma Ma ene 16.50 17.00 iM 
e e . . 
N.Y Hond.& RO A fund of valuable 
es: 7.25 7.$0 13 information from an 
Standard, Silver’ sii gee se investment and 
Tonopah Extens’n 5.50 5.75 10 speculative stand- 
Tonopah Mining. 5.50 6.00 10 . “*y” : = 
Yukon Gold .... 2.13 2.25 12 point is in my timely 
The above stocks are active and offer excep- and exhaustive 30- 
tional investing and speculating opportunities. 
Late information free on request. page booklet. 
Thos. E. Donovan & Co. : Copy free on request. 
Brokers ir 
25 Broad St, New York ROBERT R. FORRESTER 
Phones Broad 4994-5 61 Broadway New York 
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OLUMBIA MINES CO. 


Salient Features: 


(1) On Mother Lode, California 
(2) Low Costs 

(3) Young Mine with a Future 

(4) Conservative Capitalization 


(1) Of $1,567,681,000 gold produced by California since 1849, the bulk has come from 
the Mother Lode. There operate today more than twenty-five dividend-paying gold mines 
on the Mother.Lode. More than forty mines have a production record running into the 
millions. 

(2) The location is in the record lew-cost section of the Mother Lode, at Angels’ 
Camp, Calaveras County. On the north of the Columbia mine at Angels’ Camp lies one 
of the famed dividend-paying mining groups (the Utica, a close corporation), and on the 
other side or south of the Columbia there operates the record low-cost mine of the entire 
Mother Lode (the Melones), whose total costs recently averaged $1.53 per ton over a 
period of three years. 

(3) A young equipped mine, not yet 250 feet deep. Contrasted with the mines which 
have produced millions from the Mother Lode, in many cases down to over 2,500 feet 
depth, and in a few cases beyond 4,500 feet depth, the productive career of the Columbia 
lies, not in the past, but in the future. The nearby Utica group of mines has a reputed 
production estimated at $25,000,000 to $30,000,000 down to 2,400 feet depth. 

(4) One of the exceptionally few gold mining companies of America that is capital- 
ized at under 1,000,000 to 5,000,000 shares. Total authorized capital, 750,000 shares. 


The Stock Is Listed on the New York Curb. 
Present Price, 65c. @ 70c. 
Purchase the Stock Through Your Own Broker 


or Direct from 


T. E. NOYES & COMPANY 


Vembers N.Y. Consolidated Stock Exchanye 


27 William Street NEW YORK 
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Seventy Coppers 


A booklet of 128 pages de- 
voted to the producers of 
the red metal. Practically 
every important company 
is covered together with 
capitalization statistics, a 
review of the situation, 


high and low prices, etc. 


Seventy Five Silvers 


A booklet containing maps 
of the important camps, 
articles on the History of 
the Silver Industry, the sit- 
uation and outlook and 
data on 75 leading pro- 
ducers is ready for dis- 
tribution. 


The above two booklets should be in the hands of 
every investor. Copies may be had free, but as the 
edition is limited we urge immediate requests. 


Oscar Alexander & Co. 


41 Broad St. New York 


"Phone 25 Broad 
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G. W. FIELD & CO. 
Storks and Bonds 


Direct Private Wire to New York 


19 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON 
Tel. 7394 Main 


Boston and New York stocks 
bought and sold for cash or carried 
on conservative margin. 


Specialists in “Coppers” and 
Curb Issues 


Weekly Letters—Special Letters—Reports 
Sent on Request 





This week's letter contains interest- 
ing information and _ suggestions 
regarding 


NATIONAL ZINC & LEAD 
PORCUPINE PREMIER 
BOSTON ELY 
OHIO COPPER 
JEROME VERDE 
IRON CAP 
BOSTON & MONTANA 
ST. MARY’S MINERAL LAND 
UTAH METAL 
NEW ARCADIAN 
YUKON GOLD 
ANACONDA 


AND THE 
OIL STOCKS 


Have your name on our mailing 
list. 


HUTTON & CO. 


New York Cincinnati 
[New York Stock Exchange 
Members. New Y« wh Cotton Exchange 


Cincinnati Stock Exchange 
LChicago Board of Trade 


We maintain a statistical de- 
partment for your information. 


Use the same care in select- 
ing your investments as you 
would in your regular business. 

We Specialize in Cincinnati 
Securities, and have direct wire 
connection to our Cincinnati 
office. ’ a 

We recommend Columbia 
Gas & Electric First Mort. 5% 
Bonds, to net about 6% per cent. 


i. 2 << 


Conservative accounts accepted. 
Correspondence invited. 
Address Department C., 


60 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


























A Fact 


To Consider 


When purchasing bonds 
lor investment— 


Large issues of high grade 
bonds, having an active mar- 
ket, usually sell at prices to 
net investors 4% to 5%— 
while smaller issues of a 
similar character that are 
just as well secured can be 
purchased at prices to yield 
5’Y% to 6%. 


We will be pleased to have 
investors write or call for 
specific examples. 


Liggett, Hichborn & Co. 


Incorporated 


61 Broadway, New York 
BOSTON BUFFALO 
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7% 


First Preferred Stock 
The United Gas & Electric Corporation 


(Dividends Payable Quarterly, April, July, October and January Ist) 


This Company was incorporated in 1912. The year 
1915 showed an increase over 1912 of nearly 12,000,000 
passengers carried, over 22,500,000 kilowatt hours 
sold and over 282,500,000 cubic feet of gas sold. 


Price at the Market 
Letter MW on Request 


BERTRON, GRISCOM & COMPANY 




















19 Boulevard des Capucines 40 Wall Street Land Title Building 
Paris New York City Philadelphia 
We Offer 


The Cumulative 6% 
Preferred Stock 


of the largest corporation of its class 
in the United States with a long es- 
tablished dividend record at a price 


TO 1% 
YIELD U2 


The company’s earnings ate six 
times the preferred dividend require- 
ments. 

The common stock—junior to the 
preferred issue—has a continuous 
dividend record and a market value 
of about twice the amount of out- 
standing preferred stock. 

Complete details in Circular MW, 


which will be sent free on request 
F. J. Lisman & Company 


Established 1897 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


61 Broadway New York 














SAXON MOTOR 
CAR CORPORATION 


Special Letter 
on request 


MERRILL, 
LYNCH 
& CO. 


Wall Street 
ew York 
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The Motor Truck Industry 


Its securities possess merit 


and in our opinion a prosperous future 





There should be, we believe, a great distinction made 
between the securities of companies engaged in the manu- 
facture of pleasure cars and those producing cars and trucks 
for commercial purposes. The one is a luxury, the other a 
necessity of ever increasing proportions. 


The economy of the truck or light delivery car over the 
horse drawn vehicle is being demonstrated daily, creating a 
growing demand. 


We are offering the Preferred and Common stock of a 
company that is the largest exclusive manufacturer of motor 
trucks in this country. 


Dividends of 7% which are being paid on the preferred 
stock are earned ten times over, with net quick assets of 
$169 back of each preferred share. 





The common stock we consider attractive at the present 
market and look for material appreciation in value. 


Full information regarding this company 
contained in circular MW 930 





Geo. H. Burr & Co. 


120 Broadway BANKERS New York 


Philadelphia Boston Chicago 
St. Louis Seattle Hartford San Francisco 
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Metropolitan 
Petroleum 
Corporation 





An important factor in the 
Mexican field with enough 
proven acreage to justify 25 
wells each year for 50 years. It 
possesses the most comprehen- 
sive concession for pipe line and 
terminals ever granted by the 


Mexican Government. 


Circular on request. 


A. S. Mitchell & Company 


42 Broadway 


New York 








North American Oil & Re- 
fining Corporation 


Operating a group of well established 
and highly profitable oil producing and 
refining properties in Oklahoma and 
Kansas. 

Safety of principal, certainty of inter- 
est, and high income yield are factors 
contributing to make the 


First Lien Convertible 
Sinking Fund 6°, 
Gold Bonds 


of this Corporation highly attractive as 
an investment. 


Send for complete Circular 218-B 


which gives price and particulars of 
stock bonus. 


Thomas Nevins & Son 
115 Broadway, New York 


Established 1887. 














We Specialize In 


TOMMY 
BURNS 


Gold Mining Co. 


Participating 7% Preferred 
Stock. 


Active on New York Curb 


Descriptive Circular on request 


BLUETT & HOLLINS 





15 Broad St., New York 


*Phone 6975-6—Hanover 
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Pennsylvania Gasoline 
Company 


Producers of Natural Gas 
and Gasoline 


This corporation controls 25 
square miles of natural gas 
lands. Production at present 
about 3,000 gallons of gasoline 
and 750,000 cubic feet of gas 
per day. Net earnings at rate 
of $75,000 per year, with prop- 
erty less than five per cent. de- 
veloped. Stock traded in on 
New York Curb around 75c. per 
share (par $1). Descriptive cir- 
cular on request. 


E. BUNGE & CO. 


44 Broad St. New York 


Telephones Broad—6951-2-3-4-5-6 
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Cities Service 


Common Stock 
Preferred Stock 


Accurate Markets Prompt Service 


Send for Special Letter MW 


Willams.Iroth& Goleman 


60 Wall Street, New York 


Telephone, Hanwver 5980 
Direct Wire to Columbus and Philadelphia Markets 


Bee |Stocks:Bonds| 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN | 




















Lord & Taylor Pfd. 
Am. Tube & Stamping 
National Licorice Pfd. 


A small first payment enables you to 
purchase one share or bond, or as 
many as you care to, of Railroad, 
Industrial and Public Utility Com- 
panies. The balance may be paid in 
convenient monthly installments of 
$5, $10, $20, etc., depending upon 





Am. Hominy number purchased. 
You may divide your investment 
Barnett Oil and Gas among several dividend paying se- 
curities under this.plan. 
——- Write for “Booklet M. W.” 
os is . and folly ex- 
ins “ artial Payment 
E. H. CLARKE Fe tee cece 
27 William St. Phone Broad 3083 
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Michigan 
Limestone and etka iii ain 


ing one hundred 

and fifty Public 
Chemical Utility Stocks and Bonds 
mailed upon request. 


Common and Preferred 
Stocks 


Circular R3 Upon Request 








CRN 
‘MICHAELIS & Co. 


61 BROADWAY-NEwW YORK 


Phones Rect r Col) to€22C¢ 


Morton Lachenbruch & Co. 


Equitable Building New York City 



































New Loan 


French Republic || oeayyier caapwick 
5% Bonds & BURNHAM 


Interest payable Feb. 16, May 16, Aug. 
16, and Nov. 16. Subscription lists for 





this new Internal War Loan will be Members of ‘the New York Stock 
open in Paris from October 5th to 29th, Exchange 
1916. We offer our intermediance, 


free of charge, for transmission of sub- 


— to Paris, on the terms of the 100 BROADWAY 
official prospectus. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Issue Price: Francs, 87.50 


To Yield About 5.70% 


Send for Circular 44 
A. A. Housman & Co. Tae We oe en 
New York Stock Exchange . ° 
Members } New York Cotton Exchan receive equally efficient 
N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange ° ° 
and satisfactory attention. 


20 Broad Street New York | 
BRANCHES: , 

8 East 43d Street 25 West 33d Street 

Amsterdam Berlin 

















a 
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The current issue of our 
Weekly Cigcular,refers in 
detail to 


International 
Nickel Company 


Common Stock, its earnings 
and intrinsic value. This cir- 
cular will be sent on request. 


PAINE, WEBBER & CO. 


ESTABLISHED fs ~ « 
Members New York. Stock. EX@liange. 


25 Broad St., New York 


BOSTON DETROIT 
CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 
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Steel and Copper 


Many factors strongly indicate the inscribin 
of sensational chapters in the histo of stee 
and coprer before the year ends. e whole 
world is beg mg freee trades to accept enormous 
orders and i ica is the only available source 
of supply. 

Steel and Copper companies are breaking all 
earnings records and many are building up large 
Cash Reserves besides Gebaseine Big Dividends. 
Leading listed steel and copper shares may be 
purchased on easy monthly installments. The 
dividend yield runs as high as 16% and because 
of this substantial enhancement in value is 
easily possible in the near future. 

Our letter No. 160 describes this unusual 
situation and our booklet MW .-17 explains 
how you can participate in the unparalleled 
steel and copper earnings by investing a 
small sum each month. 


Write for letter and booklet today. 


Clarence C. Perpall & Co. 


Members: 
Consolidated Stock Exchange of New York 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange 


Our books are audited twice a year by 
certified public accountants 


» 50 Broad St., New York 4 





YOU CAN DEAL WITH OUR ADVERTISERS WITH CONFIDENCE. 
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Refining 


The past two years have brought un- 
precedented prosperity to sugar pro- 
ducers and refiners. 

The securities of producing companies 
have discounted a great part of this pros- 
perity by advancing in value from 100 
to 500 per cent. 

The refining companies have in a like or 
even greater degree benefited by the 
phenomenal demand from Great Britain 
and France; the securities of these com- 
panies are selling far below their intrin- 
sic values. 

Our special circular on Federal Sugar 
Refining Company contains potent rea- 
sons why we recommend this stock as a 
desirable investment and one with ex- 
cellent prospects for material enhance- 
ment in market price. 


Ask for MW 476 
Gilbert _Filott & Co. 
27 Pine Street New York 











You can start now, in even a very 
small way, to become the owner of 
sound, dividend-paying stocks and 
bonds. 


The PARTIAL \|PAYMENT 
METHOD permits the purchase of 
securities in amounts from one 
share up and provides a conven- 
ient basis of payment. 


This plan enables you to invest 
while you save and your money is 
earning from the start. 


Our Booklet No. 36 which fully 
explains the plan will be sent free 
on request. 


Harris.WinTHROP & C° 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


The Rookery 15 Wall Street 
Chicago New York 
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Government Bonds 
To Yield from 5 to over 6% 


Never in the memory of the present 
generation have the securities of the 
most important nations of the world 
been obtainable on such desirable 
terms. On the return of normal con- 
ditions, those who have invested in 
this type of security should benefit 


materially. 


Send for the interesting data we 
have compiled regarding the relative 
pcsition of the different governments. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


Investment Securities 
62 Cedar St., New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Philadelphia 


Boston Baltimore 




















BUYING FOR SAFETY 


Profi tio: 
Buying for Safety ie Investment. 


eater portion of your money should be in- 
veste The American Investor is a guide to 
safe investment. Sent on request. 


$100 BOND NEWS CO., 
10 Pine Street, New York 


The 














IMPERIAL JAPANESE 42% BONDS 











| 





Bonds are payable in dollars in New 
York at fixed rate of exchange. : 
Coupon bonds value of $97.4, 
$as7.00 and $9740. 
Seld on Small Payment Plan 
Send for Circular 78M. 


EF combs & © 
tae 
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Investments for Business Men 


We have selected for the special consideration of business men 
four securities: 
A Long Term Mortgage Bond 
A Short Term Note . 
’ A Convertible Collateral Bond 
A Preferred Stock 
These securities offer a liberal yield, diversification, a ready mar- 
ket, and should, in our opinion, appeal particularly to business 
men with either large or small surplus now available for invest- 
ment. 
We shall be glad to furnish complete information to those send- 
ing for our Special Offering No. W-34. 


William P. Bonbright & Co. 


Incorporated 


14 Wall Street, New York 
LONDON PARIS 
William P. Bonbright & Co. Bonbright & Co. 
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Service 


Many oh te obtain at- 


tractive are available to 
The National City 
Company 


Its facilities for handling these 
situations -are exceptional. 


Such facilities and opportunities 
constitute the foundation of a 
superior investment service. 


Our current list of Government, 
Municipal, Railroad, Industrial 
and Public Utility Bonds sent 
upon request. 


the National Cit) 
Company 


National City Bank Building 
New York 














City of Calgary 
“Alberta 
5% Gold Bonds 


Due June 15, 1935 


Principal and semi-annual inter- 
est payable in New York City. 


Direct obligation of the City of 
Calgary, Alberta. Approved by 
the Commissioners and by the 
Minister of Municipal Affairs of 
the Province of Alberta. 


Price 95 and interest 


Full particulars on re- 
quest for Circular W-25 


Spitzer, Rorick & Co. 


Successors to 
SPITZER & CO. 
Established 1871 
Equitable Building, New York 
Toledo Chicago 
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Steel and Copper 
Reign Supreme 


The Country’s prosperity is now meas- 
ured by steel and copper, their position 
being practically identical as relates to 
high prices for the metals, due to a far 
greater demand than supply. 


While the upturn in prices of steel and 
copper has been reflected in the stock 
market, the consensus of-opinion is that 
still higher levels are yet to come, logic- 
ally warranted by the huge earnings of 
the various companies. 


The current issue of “Investment Op- 
portunities” will give you a line on the 
dividend and market-profit possibilities 
of steel and copper stocks. Ask for 
28-MW. which will be accompanied by 
booklet explaining. 


“The Twenty Payment Plan” 


SRITER OC 


(Established 1988) 
ic 0 a New York 











foomrenrann 





You Can Invest 


in any high-grade securities, stocks or 
bonds, by depositing with us small 
amounts from time to time. 


ODD On Margin 


or Full 


LOTS Payment 


Your order, regardless of the amount. 
will receive our personal attention. 


Our booklets, “A Suggestion to In- 
vestors” and “Foresight,” are full of use- 
ful data—and with it you are well and 
profitably informed. Sent on request. 


GisHoLo & (iapMaN 


New York Stock Exchange 
Members | New York Cotton ee. 


73 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


21S Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
12 Nerth Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. 
777 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
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FIRST NATIONAL 


Present indications are that Thomas W. Lawson is an active factor in 
the sensational market now being witnessed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, the latest report being that he has a suite of offices in New York 
in the rear of one of the big stock exchange houses, with the necessary 
market-making paraphernalia, from which he pulls the levers for one of the 
important operating crowds. 


In this connection it is interesting to note that Mr, Lawson predicts the 
biggest bull market we have ever seen between now and election—and for 
months after—with Steel looking cheaper at $150 than at $70. 


An idea of Mr. Lawson's present attitude in regard to First National 
Copper can be had from the following extract from a letter which he re- 
cently sent to an inquirer who was anxious to learn why First National did 
not start up market-wise. 


Mr. Lawson said: 


“The next time I say anything on First National publicly will probably 
be my last word on that stock. There will be no more ‘flashes in the pan.’ 
In no way can I express my opinion of First National better than to tell you 
that I have personally bought out the Guggenheims, giving them $400,000 
cash for their 80,000 shares.” 
The above information further confirms the soundness of our recent 


bullish position on the market, and strengthens our belief that 


‘PURCHASES SHOULD NOW BE MADE OF THE COPPERS, 
AND PARTICULARLY OF FIRST NATIONAL 


Have Your Name on Our Mailing List for Later Information. 





G.W. FiELD & CoO. 


sSsTocKs AND Boros 
MEMBERS BOSTON CURB EXCHANGE 


Conservative Margin Accounts Solicited 


19 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Tel. 7394 Main. Direct Private Wire to N. Y. 











you 





CAN DEAL WITH OUR ADVERTISERS WITH CONFIDENCE. 
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When you want a Book 
on Finance, Investment or 
Business, write to me—— 


I am the Librarian of “The Magazine of Wall 
Street.” 


I read and review every new book written on the 
above subjects. 


I will gladly suggest courses of reading to any one 
interested. 


I will supply you with any book published at Pub- 
lisher’s Prices. 


I can help you. Write to me. 
ALDEN R. CURTIS, 
_ Librarian, 
THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 





HERE ARE A FEW STANDARD BOOKS 
ON INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS 


Accounting Every Business Man Morey and Investments 
Should Know ‘ By MONTGOMERY ROLLINS $1.10 postpaid 
EG N tpaid . A manual of expert reliable information on this 

A gE ree an $1.35 pes vitally important subject. 

Covers the who'e structure of modern account- The first part of the work is devoted to general 
ing from foundation to summit. For the busi suggestions as to investments, speculation, 
ness min who feels the absence of thorough banks, financial conditions—present and future 
ness in his own methods of keeping records, and to the many fundamental principles in 
and for the young man entering upon a busi the use of money or its investment, of which 
ness career, this work will be of great value in the less experienced may not have clear know! 
sae up obscurities, and in Trae sim- edge. Then follows nearly 450 full pages, alpha- 
ply and briefly the principles of business and betically arranged, covering exchange, stocks, 
finance. ond the “— = ty such pe oy toed 5 
‘a . margin, selling short, etc.; the different kinds 
The Principles of Bond Investment of securities in the way of bonds, stocks and 
By LAWRENCE CHAMBERLAIN notes; the distinction between one kind of a 


: security and another, etc. 
551 pages, 19 charts, cloth, $5.20 postpaid 
The four parts, each of which contains numer- 
ous chapters, are as follows: The channels of The Work of the Bond House 
arvortneete. Civil jue. Corpeneiinn loans. By LAWRENCE CHAMBERLAIN 
¢ mathematics and movement o nd prices. 
The subjects covered are such as: The use of 125 pages. $1.45 pestprid 


bond tables. The keeping of investment ac The only book explaining the operations of the 
counts. The 530-vear course of bond prices and big bond houses and the services they render 
rade. excise. fully’ indexed 7 = Fo mang Wynn to the investor. It explains in detail the pur 

teresting charts. This is one of the most im chasing, advisory, banking, underwriting, sell-- 
portiat of recent financial works. ing and protective functions. 


ee 
LN 
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New Books 





— R. JOHNSON and T. W. VAN 
Principles of Railroad Trans- 
This important book suc- 
ceeds Dr. Johnson's “American Rail- 
way Transportation,” and was written 
to bring up to date a work covering all 
phases of railroad transportation. 


Illustrated. Small 8vo. $2.60 net 


ERNST B. FILSINGER. Exporting to 
Latin America. A carefully prepared, 
up-to-date reference book for merchants 
and commercial houses on all matters 
relating to trade with South America. 


8vo. Gilt Top. $3.10 net 


A. W. SHAW. An Approach to Business 
Problems. A discussion of the most ef- 
fective method of attacking a business 
problem in the fields of production, 
distribution and administration. 


8vo. Ready Sept. 25. $2.10 


A. W. SHAW. Some Problems in Market 
Distribution. A discussion of the busi- 
ness strategy of sales. Second Impres- 
sion. l6mo. 119 pages. $1.10 


T. N. CARVER. Essays in Social Justice. 
An explanation of the principles of hu- 
man conflict and social justice in terms 
of economic competition. 

8vo. 429 pages. $2.10 


W. M. COLE. Problems in the Principles 
of Accounting. Second Impression. 


we ol 


8vo. 102 pages. 90 cents 
E. D. DURAND. The Trust Problem. 
8vo. 145 pages. $1.10 


GEORGE E. BARNET. Mediation, In- 
vestigation, and Arbitration of Indus- 
trial Disputes. An exhaustive study of 
vital importance at the moment on the 
work, powers and possibilities of com- 
missions for mediating and investigat- 
ing questions arising between capital 


and labor. 12mo. $1.25 net 





EMORY R. JOHNSON. The Panama 
Canal and Commerce. The first au- 
thoritative and practical volume show- 
ing the utilitarian use of the canal and 
possibilities open to our merchants. 


12mo. $2.10 net 
NORRIS A. BRISCO. Fundamentals of 


Salesmanship. This volume is for the 
salesperson behind the counter. It 
gives practical, straightforward advice 
to all such as have to make a success of 
salesmanship. 12mo. $1.60 net 


F. W. TAUSSIG. Some Aspects of the 
Tariff Question. A discussion of tariff 
problems with detailed illustrations 
from the sugar, steel and textile indus- 
tries. 8vo. 385 pages. $2.10 


A. S. DEWING. Corporate Promotions 
and Reorganizations. .A history of 
fourteen large industrial consolidations, 
or trusts. Second Impression. 8vo. 615 
pages. $2.60 


C. B. THOMPSON, Editor. Scientific Man- 
agement: What It Is and How It Works. 
An explanation of the Taylor System. 
Second Impression. 8 vo. 878 pages. 

$4.10 


STUART DAGGETT. Railroad Reorgani- 
zation. An examination of the finan- 
cial history of seven large railroads. 
Forty-two plans for reorganization are 


considered. Second Impression. 8vo. 
404 pages. $2.10 
H. L. HOLLINGWORTH. Vocational 
Psychology. A book for the employer 


of labor to help him select capable 
men; a book for the individual to help 
him judge his own capacities; a text- 
book in applied psychology for col- 
leges. 8vo. $2.10 net 


Address all orders and letters to EE 


ALDEN R. CURTIS, Librarian 


42 Broadway 


The Magazine of Wall Street, New °york 
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TREND LETTER SUBSCRIBERS 
TRADE WITH THE TREND 
AND ARE SUCCESSFUL 


Success in the stock market IS possible. 

Successful operators are in the minority because success in the market 
‘requires a fine knowledge of the business. 

Very few traders situated at points many miles distant from the actual 
market possess the requirements of success in trading. 

For the most part, traders are busy all day with the problems of their 
own business affairs. 

They do not have the time or the temperament to give to the daily mar- 
ket the observation and intensive study which successful trading 
demands. 

Going over the quotations in the morning paper and-calling up a broker 
once in a while is not enough. 

To succeed in his operations month in and month out, the trader must 


TRADE WITH THE TREND 


The organization of highly trained specialists in the technic of market 
manoeuvres maintained by the Trend Letter Department of The 
Magazine of Wall Street concentrate all their energies ON THE 
DETERMINATION OF THE MAIN TREND IN THE 
MARKET, and as a result of their efforts, subscribers to the 
TREND LETTER MAKE THEIR COMMITMENTS IN- 
HARMONY WITH THE PREVAILING TREND. 

It is not claimed that the TREND LETTER is always right, but it is 
claimed. and the claim can be proven, that it is right many times 
more often than wrong, and that trades made in accordance with 
its advices will show liberal profits over a reasonable period of 
time. 

What hundreds of other successful subscribers are doing you can do 
also. 

A postal will bring full particulars, and will not incur any obligation or 
the annoyance of personal solicitation. 


Simply address 


THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 


Trend Letter Dept. 42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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TREND LETTER PROFITS 


in the Last Campaign . 
20! u.s. STEEL 


I7§ Points 
Profits 




















15 BALDWIN LOCO. 
124 Points 
Profit 














AM. SMELTRS 
9% Points 








PRESSED Un. Pac. _ 
STEEL CAR 7: points _ 
6% Points Profit 
Profit 
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HE speculative and _ invest- 


ment status of RAIL- 

ROAD and INDUSTRIAL 
STOCKS and BONDS is presented 
in Questions and Answers. Copy 
free. ‘ 


J. FRANK HOWELL 
52 Broadway, New York 











AT. 
Personal Service Reports 


We have just inaugurated a service to furnish investors 
with specially prepared reports each week on the most 
active 


New York Curb Securities 


These reports will be made as complete and up-to-date 
as possible. If you are interested in» any particular 
stock we would be pleased to send you report on same. 


Write Dept. MW 


CARROLL FELTER & CO. 
Investment Securities 
74 Broadway, N. Y. Phones Rector 6760-1-2-3-4 
Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Wilmington 





WANTED 


We desire a copy to complete our files of 
Volume V No. 2 (Dec., 1909) or a Bound Vol- 
ume containing this issue. A liberal price will 
be paid. 


MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
42 Broadway, New York 











WHEN ii Painting co. 


{ We Can't Do tt— It Can't Be Dons 


= IN A= 913 praRt STREET, HY 


PHONE, JOHN 2102 
WE DO EMBOSSING AND ENGRAVING 
NO DIES OR PLATES REQUIRED 


MIDVALE STEEL 


What may be its present worth with 
known added assets and business? A 
former market of 98% was attained on 
its speculative value alone. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR —the extent 
of its benefits in General Motors recap- 
italization. 


Our current Market Letter No. 616 
discusses these and many other attract- 
ive market features, including 


Amer. Writ. Paper Hollinger Cons’l’d 
Canadian Car & Fy. Intern’ Petrol’m 
Metrop’n Petrol’m Kresge Stores 


Record of Advance in Standard Oils 
Copy Sent Upon Request 


Harvey A. Willis & Co. 


STOCKS AND BONDS 
(Established 1901) 


32 Broadway, New York 
’Phones 127-8-9-147-8 Broad 














Two Unique Features 
Make The Annalist 
Indispensable to the 
Man Who Is Interested 
in the Market 


The complete record of the 
week's Stock Exchange Trans- 
actions, showing high and low 
points, amount of capital stock, 
date and amount of last divi- 
dend, and 

Bona-fide bids and offers on 
more than 1000 inactive and 
unlisted securities in ‘The 
Open Market.” 


THE ANNALIST 


10 Cents a Copy $4.00 a Year 
Times Square, New York 
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What John Stewart, Investor 
Learned for $1 


How he learned a thousand and 
one facts that increased his income 


OHN STEWART is an earnest, successful business man 
He is:spending less than he earns and each year has 
a surplus to invest. 
He was keenly alive to every opportunity in his own busi- 
ness, but he failed to take advantage of the big opportuni 
ties resulting from his thrift and ability to save. 


Each year he would deposit his savings in the bank and 
receive 3% per cent. interest (per annum) on the amount 
deposited. 


e had a “Union Labor” brain. Eight hours a day his 
brain was paying him dividends at the rate of 100 per cent 
The rest of the time the product of his brain lay dormant 
at 3% per cent. 

But one day he woke up. 

He threw away the drag that “habit” 
brain. 

He said to himself: “If I earn 100 per cent. 
my capital during business hours, why not put my funds 
to work so they will earn more than 3% per cent. on my 
surplus?”" And so at the breakfast table that morning he 
turned to the financial page and read this advertisement: 


had fastened to his 


and more on 








success. 


3. Why the 





7 
8. 
9 Are 
0. 





12. Is the Oil 





Machinery o 
works, what it accomplishes. 


“Movies” 


cumulated profits? 





15 of the thousand and one 
things he learned: 


1. -How the late J. Pierpont Morgan invested. 
of his wealth. 
2. How George Whelan made dollars 
had grown before. 


4. How to invest dividends. 
Estate Mortgages. 

5. Are Farm Mortgages good investments? 
Investor must consider. 

6. What's the matter with New Haven? 
so persistently declines. 
What will happen to War Stocks after the War? 
What are the possibilities in U. S. Steel Common? 

good investments? 

What will the Union Pacific Railroad do with its ac 

This year’s earnings. 

ll. What thinking men are saying about financial invest- 
ment and business conditions. 


Boom over? 


mean low prices for Oil 
13. Who is holding the stocks? 


Secrets of the 


of Wall Street exists, how it 
Bonds versus Stocks. Real 
What the 

Why the stock 


An analysis 


row where nickels 
Inited Cigar Store 


Will decline in price of oil 
Securities? 
Investors or Speculators? 


ali—filled with money-making 
facts and valuable, indepen- 
dent, forecasting financial in- 


formation. 


15 cents a copy. On sale at news- 
stands. 














ohn Stewart mailed his dollar bill. 
_ He read, studied, analyzed, and then 
italized his spare time and energy 
earn real dividends. The 
the pages of “The 
prosper. 
every issue.) 

He started with a $1.00 subscription. 
scriber now. 





will brin this ¢ - ‘ - ; : 

fers om | ay 7 i Sone Se se. 14. Why a first mortgage bond is not necessarily the best 
one every other Saturday for mortgage. Pitfalls to be avoided. 

the next 4 months, 8 issues in 15. Would Peace break the price of wheat? Would it 


invested. He cap 


His brain responded immediately by making his surplus 
information he gathered from 
of Wall Street” has made him 


(There are thousands of John Stewarts reading 


He is a regular sub 
It is the best investment he ever made. 
Start as John Stewart did. Mail that dollar now! 


THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
Dept. W-30 42 Broadway, New York 


raise the price of cotton? 


Fiil out and = TUM " w 
mail coupon The Magazine of Wall Street, 









Dept. W38, 42 Broadway, 
today ! New York C 
I accept your special offer. Please 
send me % numbers of “The Magazine 


of Wall 
$1.00 


Street,” for which I enclose 


OEE 


State 


(Please write name and address very 
plainly.) 


TELE 
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you want facts concerning any 
of the active stocks named be: 
low send for our ae ' 


4 


alytical ' reports 
"A our See De istonsent: 





O Midvale Steel 

0 Submarine Boat 

0 United Motors 

0 Big Ledge Copper 
02 Nipissing Silver 


Check any one or more of the stocks 
above in which you may be interested. 
Sign your name below. Cut out com- 
plete advertisement and mtks GH) 
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JONES & BAKER 


STOCK BROKERS 






4 d Street - 94 + New York 
La Salle Street - +» Chicago 

idener Building - Philadelphia 
320 Fourth Avenue - - Pittsburgh 





Direct Private Wires 
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C. R. BERGMANN & C0. 


Investment Securities 


66 Broadway New York 
Telephones: Rector 6860-1-2-3-4 

















| Possibilities 
and 
Impossibilities 


SPECULATION 


A brief essay on the subject 
of Speculation and Investment- 
Speculation, in which the con- 
siderations and qualifications 
mecessary to success are dis- 
cussed in clear and simple 
terms. The dangers and im- 
possibilities are also set forth. 

This is a particularly inter- 
esting booklet in these days of 
excited and hazardous markets. 


A few copies are available for free distribution. 


THOMAS GIBSON 
Room 315 29 Broadway, New York 




















$923 NET PROFIT 
MADE IN READING 
COM. ON $200 


The recent Rise in this stock enabled the 
holders of Calls to realize handsome profits. 

Puts and Calls offer you the safest wa hee 
of trading-in a rising or a declining St 
Market with your risk limited to dol- 
lar, while profits are unlimited or all that 
a rise or a decline in a stock permits you 
to make. 

By writing me, I shall be oS 
‘a a copy of Booklet M.W., exp 

w Puts and Gas aneeen ae 0 oe 
copies of Puts and Calls on Cru. Steel, 
Erie, Rubber and Reading closed out for 
= holders showing the opportunities they 
offer. 


WM. H. HERBST 
Dealer in Puts and Calls endorsed by Mem- 
bers of the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 

20 BROAD ST,, N. Y. C. Estab. 1898 


























PLEASE MENTION THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET.WHEN WRITING. 
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KNOWLEDGE ani JUDGMENT 


In order to make wise purchases of securities you 
must have knowledge of what the companies are doing, 
their management and prospects. On such things should 
your judgment be based. Our weekly Market Review 
and analytical reports will serve this purpose and you will 
find them of material value to you as an aid in judging 
wisely. 


Our current weekly Review con- New developments in_ the 
tains reports on grain market are taking place 
Midvale Steel constantly. You should keep 
Cosden & Company informed regarding them. 
Big Ledge Copper , 
Oklahoma Pro. & Ref. Co. Our weekly GRAIN review 
and Others treats on these factors, as also the 


vital questions of the day, mar- 


Our analytical reports cover 
kets and crop reports. 


7Etna Explosives 





White Motors As members of the Chicago 
United Motors Board of Trade, we are equipped 
Peerless Truck & Motor ‘ , linen tie Staal ‘th 
Magma Copper o execute orders in Grain wi 
United Verde Ext. accuracy and promptness. Our 
Submarine Boat facilities are unsurpassed. Util- 
Cosden Oil & Gas ize them. 


Either the service on stocks or on grain will be furnished without 
charge upon mention of the Magazine of Wall Street. Send for them. 


J.J. CAREW & CO. 


ee Chicago Board of Trade—New York Curb Market Assn. 
mem<tS ) Toronto Standard Stock Exchange. 
Telephone, Broad 5242 44 Broad St., New York 


Montreal Office, 47 St. Francois Xavier St. 
Direct Wires to Chicago, Toronto and Montreal 








YOU CAN DEAL WITH OUR ADVERTISERS WITH CONFIDENCE 
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A SPECIAL 
LETTER “MW” 


COFFEE 


WILL BE SENT 
UPON REQUEST | 


Renskorf, Lyon & Company 


New York Stock Exchange 

Chicago Board of Trade 
Mente | New York Cotton Exchange 

New York Coffee Exchange 


33 New Street (672°), New York 








Please mention MaGazinge or Watt Street when writing 








The Most Promising 
Independent Oil Stock on the 


New York Curb 


Vacuum 


Gas & Oll 


Full particulars on request. 


Fieldsteel and Company 
50 Broad Street New York 
Telephones—3 43-344 Broad 
— 
PLEASE MENTION THE MAGAZINE OF WALE EET WHEN WRITING. 
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